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the william MORRIS AGENCY 


offers with special pride 
for a limited tour in November and December of 1960 


TWO INCOMpaRABLE MUSICAL MASTERPIECES 


capturing the true spirit of the holiday season for people of all faiths 


Berlioz’ “L’Enfance du Christ” 


OR 


Handel's “Judas Maccabaeus” 


as performed with spectacular success at New York’s Carnegie Hall by 


thomas scherman 


AND 


the Little ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 


a company of eighty-five, including outstanding soloists, chorus and orchestra 


S ince 1951, when Thomas Scherman and the Little Orchestra Society gave “L’Enfance du Christ” 
its memorable first American performance, Mr. Scherman’s exciting presentations of Berlioz’ pro- 
foundly moving Christmas oratorio have become one of the most delightful annual traditions of New 
York's Yuletide season. This year The Little Orchestra Society has instituted another notable tradition, 
offering Handel’s stirring “Judas Maccabaeus” as a musical salute to the Festival of Lights observed by 
many Americans at the same time of the year. In making these two monumental works available 
nationally for the first time exactly as presented by Mr. Scherman to cheering Carnegie Hall audiences 
and unprecedented New York press acclaim, The William Morris Agency offers concert auspices through- 
out the country treasurable performances of glorious music with which to provide a holiday festival 
for the entire community. 


“the Little ORCHESTRA society has Sone MANy ENTERPRISING things FoR music, 
BUL NONE PERhaAps OF GREATER VALUE TO CONCERT GOERS Than this REVIVAL.” 


—THE NEW YORK TIMES 


FOR BOOKING INFORMATION—WRITE, WIRE, OR TELEPHONE 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, INC. - 1740 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. * JUdson 6-5100 
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Paris Opera’s New 
Regime Successful 
In First Ventures 


Carmen, Bluebeard’s Castle 


Show Revitalized Concepts 


By CLaupE Rostanp 


Paris —For many years the Opéra 
and the Opéra-Comique were con- 
trolled by people who followed a 
commercial rather than an artistic 
policy and who had no conception 
of the function that such theatres 
should fulfil in a great capital. 

The new direction, appointed by 
Andre Malraux, Minister of Arts and 
Culture, seems determined to return 
to a healthier policy and a more ar- 
uustic point of view. The new general 
idministrator, A. M. Julien, and his 
irtistic counselor, Gabriel Dussurget, 
have shown since the beginning of this 
season what their policy will be: on 
the one hand, to rejuvenate the classic 
masterpieces of the repertoire, which 
have been living up until now on 
sumptuous decor and archaic routines, 
and on the other, to make a notable 
effort in favor of contemporary opera, 
which has too often been excluded 
from those stages 

It is to this new policy that we 
owe the two superb productions which 
have just been offered to us: at the 
Opera, Bizet’s “Carmen”; at the 
Opéra-Comique, Bartok’s “Le cha- 
teau de Barbe-Bleu”. The new direc- 
tors have neglected nothing to give 
“Carmen” (which may be considered, 
with “Pelléas et Mélisande”, to be one 
of the twin summits of French opera) 
a worthy framework. The routine at- 
titude of régisseurs, the vanity of 
singers, the weaknesses of conductors, 
and the laziness of orchestras had 
previously completely disfigured the 
score of “Carmen”, as well as its 
Staging 
Begins from Scratch 

Mr Julien decided 
be necessary to begin 
and to recreate the 
light of Bizet’s 
disregarding the 


that it would 
from scratch 
opera in the 
original conception, 
more or less false 
traditions which have established 
themselves since 1875. But nonethe- 
less he confided the task of this pro- 
duction to three people entirely new 
to this domain: a stage director who 
had never directed an opera before 
and had never seen “Carmen” (Ray 
mond Rouleau); a painter who had 
also never designed scenery for opera 
(Lila de Nobili); and a very young 
conductor who had never conducted 
‘Carmen” before and therefore was 
at an advantage in restoring to the 
work its original exactitude and fresh- 
ness (Roberto Benzi) 

They decided to abandon the tradi 
tional French version in the form 
of opéra-comique, which includes 
spoken scenes (for singers almost in 
variably have bad speaking voices). 
and to adopt the version in which 
these spoken passages are replaced 
by the excellent recitatives of Guiraud 
Ihe result of all these ventures was a 
dazzling success. This “Carmen” was 
almost an event of national import. 
and for several days all Paris lived 
only to get to a performance of it 

Breaking with all the traditions, 
Mr. Rouleau conceived an extremely 
dynamic production of almost 
matic realism: a cinerama 


cine- 


real spec 
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tacle! On the immense stage of the 
Paris Opéra, which permits the use 
of huge stage crowds, he has evoked 
scenes of 19th-century Spanish life 
with irresistible power. The public 
square of Act I, with the soldiers, 
gamins, beggars, passers-by, gypsies, 
carriages, horses, mules, etc., consti- 
tutes a gripping scene, teeming with 
life. 

And the procession of the toreadors 
in Act IV, with the alguazils on horse- 
back, the picadors also on horseback, 
the matadors carried in a glittering 
carriage—this whole ensemble consti- 
tutes a piece of bravura surpassing 
anything that we have seen at the 
Opéra. 

Mr. Rouleau has even succeeded in 
making the chorus and minor char- 
acters perform in a very natural and 
realistic manner. He has revealed, 
even in the smallest details, an ex- 
traordinary invention and poetic fan- 
tasy. The death scene, for example, 
has been conceived in a wholly new 
fashion: Carmen and Don José are 
alone, face to face, and, after the 
knife has struck, one sees only the 
dusty beggars and blind people, who 
until then had been dozing in door 
ways and corners, and who get up 
silently to examine Carmen’s dead 
body. The effect is extraordinary. | 
could cite many other instances of 
dramatic imagination. In short, Mr 
Rouleau has revealed himself as a 
great operatic stage director, a creator 
comparable to Lucchino Visconti. 

Ihe production is no less beautiful 
in the scenic and costume depart- 
ments. Miss de Nobili has designed 
them entirely in the spirit of Rouleau’s 
production, that is both poetically and 
realistically. She has never imitated 
the Spanish picturesqueness of the 
traditional scenery, which has always 


looked like travel posters. She has 
evoked that gray yet golden dust that 
floats in the air of Spain and that one 
finds emphasized in the lighting of 
Goya’s paintings. Her scenery for 
Acts I, Il, and IV are very Goyesque. 

In Act I, against that gray morning 
sky which one sees so often in Spain, 
the fine silhouette of the giralda stands 
out in profile, unreal and magical 
In Act II, in the night sky that domi- 
nates the inn, we see, equally unreal 
and magical, the arches of Seville 
Cathedral. The wild mountain pass 
of Act III reminds us strikingly of 
those rocky, fantastic landscapes 
which Gustave Doré brought back 
from his Spanish journeys. 

The costumes are also incompar 
ably beautiful, whether those of dusty 
beggars, cigarette girls coming half- 
naked out of the factory, or dazzling 
matadors. Miss de Nobili is another 
magical artist 

The young, but already powerful, 
personality of Roberto Benzi domi- 
nated the musical aspects of the pro- 
duction. It was undoubtedly the first 
time that a 21-year-old conductor has 
had access to the Opéra podium, that 
redoubtable musical post. He revealed 
a magisterial assurance. And he was 
able to make his young personality 
felt in obliging the veteran musicians 
of the Opéra Orchestra, who know 
“Carmen” by heart, to rework the 
score completely. In so doing, he re- 
stored much lost detail, forgotten 
tempos, accents, and nuances, sur- 
pressing abusive rubatos that had 
crept in, and giving to the score that 
Mozartian physiognomy which had 
been disfigured by vulgar dramatic 
effects. “Carmen” regained all its 
transparence, finesse, musculature, and 
true distinction. Mr. Benzi, who was 


(Continued on page 39) 


Shostakovich Cello Concerto 


Introduced in Philadelphia 


By MAX DE SCHAUENSEE 


Philadelphia The Philadelphia 
Orchestra concert on the afternoon of 
Nov. 6 was truly a historic occasion 
The Academy of Music was filled with 
musical notables on hand to hear the 
American premiere of the Shosta- 
kovich Cello Concerto. Not only was 
Shostakovich present, but also his 
Russian colleagues, Dimitri Kabalev- 
sky, Tikhon  Khrennikov, Fikret 
Amirov, Konstan- 
tin Dankevitch, and 
Russia’s  outstand- 
ing musicologist, 
Boris Yarustovsky 

Eugene Orman- 
dy, the conductor, 
gave the visiting 
composers a speech 
of welcome and 
then introduced 
them in alphabeti- 
cal order “so we 
will hurt no feel 
ings’, he added 
Next came the in 
troduction of a 
group of distin 
guished American 
-omposers espe 
cially invited for 
the occasion. Those 
present were Sam 
uel Barber, Henry 
Cowell, Norman 
dello Joio, Gian 
Carlo Menotti, 
Vincent Persi 
chetti, Paul Cres 
ton. Walter Piston, 


i 


Roger Sessions, Elie Siegmeister, 
George Rochberg, and Richard 
Yardumian. Distinguished New York 
music critics, magazine editors, and 
other notables, mingled with lesser 

luminaries and photographers 
Iwo of the American composers 
present, Cowell and Sessions, were 
represented by works that did them 
credit. Besides the new Shostakovich 
Concerto, works of two other Soviet 
(Continued on page 6) 


Adrian Segal 


Rostropovich rehearses Shostakovich Cello Concerto 
as Ormandy conducts Se 


Czech Opera Given 
In Chicago; Dutch 
Soprano Has Debut 


Gré Brouwenstijn Heard As 


Jenufa: Scenery is Imported 


By Howarp TALLEY 


Lyric Opera pre 


novelty, 


Chicago.—The 
sented a_ virtual Leos Ja- 
nacek’s “Jenufa”, on Nov. 2, sung for 
the first time in the United States in 
an English translation by Edward 
Downes and Otakar Kraus. The first 
foreign language (not Czech) per 
formance in this country was given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House under 
the direction of Artur Bodansky, with 
a cast headed by Maria Jeritza and 
Margaret Matzenauer. At that time 
it was not a success. And now, al 
though well staged and commendably 
sung, it achieved at best a succes 
d'estime. 

Part of the blame can be laid to 
the composer who fashioned his own 
libretto from a Moravian story by 
Gabriela Preissova and who seemed 
more preoccupied with symphonic de- 
velopment than with providing the 
singing participants with “grateful” 
opportunities. Though here excep- 
tion must be made for the role of 
Kostelnicka, Jenufa’s foster-mother, 
who kills her foster-daughter’s child 
born out of wedlock, so that Jenufa 
can marry Laca, the local “catch”. 


Sylvia Fisher Dominates Stage 


The sets, imported from the 1956 
Covent Garden production, were ade- 
quate but not quite big enough for the 
huge stage; they may have been stark 
in their realism but they also sug 
gested that our overseas cousins had 
not gotten over their austerity phase 
Also imported from Covent Garden 
was Christopher West, who staged the 
production—rather well, I thought, 
and Sylvia Fisher, mezzo-soprano, 1n 
the role of Kostelnicka. Miss Fisher 
dominated the proceedings when on 
stage and sang with conviction and 
understanding, though her voice has 
lost its pristine freshness. 

Gré Brouwenstijn, soprano, im- 
ported from Holland for the occasion, 
disclosed less vocal resources than 
some of her recordings had led me to 
expect, but she made the best of a 
role that does not arouse sympathy 
It is regrettable that she was afforded 
no chance to appear in a work more 
tailored to the kind of expressive sing 
ing that is hers 

Of the other principals, Richard 
Cassilly, in the role of Laca, was out 
standing. His tenor voice was fresh 
sounding and big enough and his Eng 
lish diction the best in the entire com 
pany A stalwart six-footer, he was 
matched in size by another tenor 
Robert Charlebois, as Steva, the se 
ducer of Jenufa, whose strength 
certainly not channeled into his voice 

In lesser roles, Susan Winchester, 
shepherd boy, Jano, gave evi 
dence of real talent in voice and in a 
gamin-like flair for the stage; Philip 
Maero was the mill foreman; Andrew 
Foldi, a pompous village mayor whos¢ 
eye makeup suggested a racing driver's 
Evelyn Reynolds, his wife 
Vozza, their daughter, in a 
vivid and fetching Czech costume 
and Irene Kramarich, as Baryja 
Laca’s step-grandmother and owner of 

(Continued on page 3) 
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as a 


gougle 
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Musical Ambassador 


EITOR VILLA-LOBOS was not only a 
H unique figure as an artist—an incredibly 
productive and prodigious temperament 
that overflowed all of the conventional boundaries. 
But he became a musical ambassador and a na- 
tional symbol of Brazil, much in the way that 
Sibelius did for Finland. The whole world knew 
the fascinating contrasts of Brazil, her modern 
architecture and steaming jungles, her urbanized 
society and still primitive peoples in the hinter- 
land, through Villa-Lobos’ music. He took us up 
the Amazon, through the forests, even on little 
local trains in his music. Yet there was another 
Villa-Lobos who could compose music in a more 
unprogrammiatic and objective idiom 
Villa-Lobos had none of the qualities so fash- 
ionable in some musical circles these days. He 
did not seek for a new and sophisticated language 
and speak in carefully thought-out tones that 
could pass muster with the avant garde. He 
poured himself on paper in a great uncritical, 
uninhibited flood of feelings and ideas. His music 
could be astonishingly daring and even primitive 
one moment and almost embarrassingly lush and 
romantic the next. His was a Balzacian tempera 
ment—erupting like a volcano, instead of care- 
fully carving musical cherrystones 
In his personality, too, this largeness and this 


Kfforts Not Wasted 


S part of a cultural exchange plan between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, five 
Russian composers, Dimitri Shostakovich, 
Dimitri Kabalevsky, Konstantin Dankevich, Tik- 
hon Khrennikov, and Fikret Amirov, and a Rus- 
sian musicologist, Boris Yarustovsky, recently 
visited this country 
What of this trip will remain most prominently 
in their minds? On their month-long visit they 
saw productions by the Metropolitan and San 
Francisco opera companies; their music was per- 
formed by the Boston Symphony, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and the New York Philharmonic, all 
of which have toured Russia; they heard music 
of American composers, visited university music 
departments, and experimental music laboratories; 
and lunched with Americans of all kinds 
There was much that they saw that they might 
have identified themselves with. This is a massive, 
sprawling country like their own, and our people 
have an earthy, industrial quality and a love of 
living not unlike that of the Russian people. 
Being musicians of sensitivity, some of this must 
have impressed them. Tikhon Khrennikov, at the 


exuberance were prominent, but mingled with a 
warmth and graciousness that were inborn. Villa- 
Lobos had that childlike simplicity that one finds 
so frequently in artists of this type. It was this 
quality, indeed, that made his music so fresh and 
full of enthusiastic wonder. He was always ex- 
cited about something and able to share his en- 
thusiasm with others. Even if the excitement was 
often naive, it was almost always catching. 

Perhaps it was this human openness and ex- 
pansiveness that made Villa-Lobos the artistic 
figurehead of his native land. 


USIC has become too intellectual, too self- 
V conscious. People who should know better, 
including composers themselves, are apt to pre- 
judge works according to their school, or style, or 
direction—instead of purely on their own merits 
Therefore an explosive, romantic, utterly human, 
and flamboyant musical temperament, like that of 
Villa-Lobos, is the healthiest of influences. Com- 
posers may not want te imitate him. They may 
turn up their noses at the frequent and unabashed 
vulgarity of his music. But they cannot help recog- 
nizing the elemental force of the man and his 
human appeal. Not only Brazil but the whole 
musical world has lost a curious and lovable 
artist who stood out against his time 


New York Music Critics Circle, spoke of Amer- 
ica’s towering cities, expansive bridges and high- 
ways, and energetic people. Perhaps aside from 
appraising our musical life, they gained some ap- 
preciation of our way of life 


| pa our part, we heard some Soviet works un- 
familiar to us. As for learning anything new 
about the musical climate in Russia today, we did 
not. Kabalevsky admitted that there had been “in- 
justices” done to Soviet composers, but said that 
they had been written about openly in all Russia’s 
newspapers. He further stated that life cannot 
be developed without errors and exaggeration 
And the Russian composers have a sense of obliga- 
tion to their society which our composers do not 
But this has long been known 

These visits are a beginning in a needed ex- 
change between Russia and the United States 
The exchange of artists is on a happier level than 
that of heads of states for there is a greater op- 
portunity for the human element to enter the 
picture. The efforts so far may not have been 
ideal, but they have certainly not been wasted 


On the front cover 


David Oistrakh, the eminent Soviet violinist, is making his long-awaited 
return to the United States for his second concert tour. The tour, arranged 
through the Soviet Ministry of Culture, will mark Mr. Oistrakh’s first 
appearance on the Pacific coast, where he is scheduled to appear with 
both the San Francisco Symphony and Los Angeles Philharmonic as 
well as for recitals in each city. Other new cities on the route of this out- 


standing visitor are Detroit 


Ann Arbor, Atlanta, Birmingham, and S! 


Louis. The tour opened in Canada with the violinist’s debut recitals in 


Montreal, Toronto, and Ottawa 


Mr. Oistrakh will revisit New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Washington, where he won tremendous acclaim on his first tour here 
In 1955, the violinist’s concerts were in demand far beyond the capacities 
of the auditoriums. Two recitals in ( arnegie Hall, New York, were sold 
out in a few hours, with 5,000 persons still in a line reaching around the 
block. A highlight of that tour was the American premiere of Dimitri 


Shostakovich’s new Violin Concerto with the New 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos. In Philadelphia, where Mr. Oistrakh made his 
American debut with the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Eugene Ormandy, 
the crowds were so great that a third orchestral performance was added 


York Philharmonic, 


DAVID 
OISTRAKH 


later, plus the artist's solo recital. Mr. Oistrakh’s son, Igor, is a well- 


known violinist in his own right 
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Chicago Opera Wins Praise 
For Its Ballo and Cosi 


(Continued from page 3) 
the mill, who seemed like 
Mama Lucia 

Karoly Barta and the corps de 
ballet danced with carefree abandon, 
seemingly unaffected by the grim 
events in the story 

Lovro Von Matacic conducted an 
orchestra that sounded better than 
usual, bringing out the composer's 
novel ideas in orchestration and har- 
mony and making one wish for more 
hearings of a work that, despite its 
shortcomings, began to work-its spell 
as it moved to the end when Kostel- 
nicka’s guilt is discovered. After be- 
ing removed for trial Jenufa and her 
fiance, Laca, slowly exited toward a 
new and better life to exalted sym- 
phonic strains, bringing to mind the 
similar exit of Minnie and Johnson in 
“The Girl of the Golden West”. 

On Nov. 4, an old favorite, Verdi's 
“A Masked Ball’, had its first per- 
formance this season with a cast 
headed by Birgit Nilsson, as Amelia; 
Miss Kramarich, as Ulrica; Sylvia 
Stahlman, as Oscar; Giuseppe di Ste 
fano, as Riccardo; Tito Gobbi, as 
Renato; Peter Harrower and Mr 
Foldi, as the conspirators, Samuele 
and Tomaso; Bernard Izzo, as Sil- 
vano; and Mariano Caruso, as the 
Judge 


a Moravian 


Bartoletti Returns 


Back after a absence, 
Bruno Bartoletti conducted a well- 
paced and even enthusiastic perform- 
ance. Carlo Maestrini staged and cos- 
tumed the production most effectively; 
the grouping of the plotters against 
Riccardo seemed like a detail out of 
a Rembrandt Ruth Page was the 
choreographer and Michael Lepore, 
the chorus master, whose chorus sang 
lustily and agreeably And in the 
performance the lights behaved them- 
selves, save in the first scene of Act 
IV, where they seemed as jittery over 
the outcome of the lottery as the per 
formers were 

Miss Nilsson garnered fresh laurels 
with her warm and beautiful singing 
She and Mr. di Stefano stopped the 
show with the big duet beginning, 
“Teco io sto”. Another show stopper 
was provided by Mr. Gobbi in the 
“Eri tu” Miss Kramarich’s Ulrica 
was well and powerfully sung, but she 
was impressive in acting. Miss 
StahIman’s Page was as charming as 
it was two seasons ago, with greater 
confidence and security in the brilliant 
fioriture of her singing part 

The long awaited appearance of 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf came to pass 
in a stellar performance of Mozart's 
“Cosi fan Tutte” on Nov. 9 under 
the direction of Josef Krips. A wel 
come addition to Lyric forces was 
Christa Ludwig, as Dorabella, to Miss 
Schwarzkopf's Fiordiligi. Leopold Si 
moneau, as Ferrando, and Walter 
Berry, as Guglielmo, with Fernando 
Corena, as Don Alfonso, and Miss 
StahIman, as Despina, completed the 
cast 

The stage 


season's 


less 


setting was borrowed 
from the San Francisco Opera and 
the staging was by Adolf Rott 
Though some of his comic gimmicks 
might eyebrows today 


cause raised 
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we may be sure that it would not 
have been disdained by an 18th-cen 
tury audience 

What distinguished this production 
from others in this and former sea 
sons was the esprit, the teamwork and 
the overall beauty of sound both in 
the ensembles and in the orchestra 
under the inspired leadership of M1 
Krips. 

In voice and appearance Miss 
Schwarzkopf was superb; and who 
can forget that queenly walk of hers? 
At the beginning Miss Ludwig had 
some trouble with intonation in her 
duets with her operatic sister, but 
later she poured out her like 
luscious cream 

Mr. Corena 
as he should 
his relatively 
Mr. 


voice 


dominated the 
and made the 
ungrateful 
Simoneau has lost 


acuion 
most of 
vocal part 
some of the 


Right: Richard 
Cassilly, as Laca, 
and Gre Brou- 
wenstijn, in the 
title role, share a 
tense moment in 
Janacek’s “Jenu- 
fa”, which was 
given in English 
by the Lyrie 
Opera of Chicago 


Below Sylvia 
Fisher, as Kostel- 
nicka Buryja_ in 
“Jenufa™, repeats 
a role in Chicago 
that she had sung 
at Covent Garden 
in London 


velvet from his voice but he can still 
spin some beautiful head tones. Mr 
Berry at times sang explosively and 
overacted most of the time, but in 
duets and ensembles he was part of 
the team. Miss Stahlman’s Despina 
was a welcome surprise; her comedy 
just this side of extravagant. At the 
end the audience stayed on and on, 
applauding vigorously, especially so 
for Miss Schwarzkopf 

The Nov. 5 concert of the Chicago 
Symphony under the direction of 
Fritz Reiner was made memorable 
by the evocative and soul-stirring per 
formance of Mahler’s “The Song of 
the Earth”, with Maureen Forrester 
and Richard Lewis as soloists. Miss 
Forrester sang with tones of ineffable 
beauty though her diction was un 
clear. Not so was Mr. Lewis’ dic 
tion; nor was he wanting in power 
and finesse when they were needed 

A novelty at these concerts was a 
short piece, “Landscapes”, by a young 
Chinese composer, Chou Wen-Chung, 
now teaching at the University of 
Illinois. It had the delicate wash of 
Chinese painting, evanescent sounds, 


Photos by Nancy Sorensen 


fast and West 


and exc hange 


was agreed upon by 
the New 


York Music Critics Circle 
and their guests, the six-man delega 
tion of Soviet musicians, at a lunch 
eon at the Harvard Club in New York 
City on Nov. 18 This accord ex 
tended further to the statement that 
critics should be free to express what 
they thought and to disagree with 
their colleagues. Beyond these gen 
eral concepts, the two groups differed 
to judge by the formal and informal 
Statements contributed to a 
luncheon discussion 

Following greetings from the presi 
dent of the Circle, Francis D. Perkins, 
of the Herald Tribune; a speech in 
Russian was read by Louis Biancolli 
of the Wold-Telegram and Sun He 
raised the disputed question of art’s 
relationship to society. Boris Yarus 
tovsky, musicologist and critic, in re 
ply pointed out the critic’s responsi 


post 


mere suggestions of melodies that 
faded away before they could become 
full grown. Ernest Bloch’s “Cortege 
Funebre” was played in memory of 
its composer 

The following week’s concert in 
troduced two new works: the Bach 
Stravinsky Chorale Variations on 
‘From Heaven Above to Earth | 
Come” for chorus and orchestra; and 
Ned Rorem’s “Design for Orchestra” 
Stravinsky has added to the original 
variations, for organ, some of his 
characteristic touches in the instru 
mentation, allotting the chorale tune 
in some of the variations to the 
chorus. It was beautifully played, but 
at too fast a pace to enable one to 
hear the many-voiced strands clearly 
Mr Rorem’s “Design”, modestly 
called by him an exercise in orches 
tration, turned out to be just that, 
but pleasant listening besides 

Mr. Reiner’s programming of the 
Brahms Symphony No. | may not be 
news but what he did with it was 
With its over-deliberate tempo the 
first movement seemed interminable 
The second movement was beautifully 
played, capped by Sidney Harth’s 
violin solo. In the finale Mr. Reiner 
displayed a set of tempi as inexplica 
ble as they were bewildering. But, 
it must be added, one could disagree 
with the conductor's interpretation 
but could not ignore his intense and 
whole-souled absorption or the skill 
with which he brought out 
that are often obscured in 
ance 


details 
perform 


Moravian Foundation 
Reappoints McCorkle 


Winston-Salem, N. ¢ Donald M 
McCorkle has been re-elected as di 
rector of the Moravian Music Foun 
dation Mr. Jan LaRue, professor 
of musicology at New York Uni 
versity, and Irving Lowens of Hyatts 
ville, Md., were reappointed as con 
sultants to the Research Division 
rhe annual meeting of the foundation 
also heard the reports of the founda 
tion compiled by Mr. McCorkle. The 
foundation has recently established 
research fellowships for scholars 


Coast Groups 
Host to Soviet Delegation 


The need for cultural co-operation 


bility to the 
and 


educalo! 
Subsequently 
that musk 
cannot be di 


people “as an 
former ofl 
two composers 
and musical criticism 
vorced from society 

Dimitri Kabalevsky, a 
on the other hand denied that a 
specific political event, such as the 
death of Stalin .,could be related to 
musical events and that the restoring 
of operas by Konstantin Dankhevitch 
and Dimitri Shostakovich other 
composers present, to the repertoire 
of Soviet theatres stemmed from othe! 
Causes 

Mr. Dankhevitch said that criticism 
of his opera “Bogdan Khmelnitzky 
ind its subsequent suspension, led him 
to correct errors in the structure of 
the work. As he put it, “only paper 
flowers are afraid of rain His re 
vised Opera was seen on Soviet stage 
before Stalin’s death 

But Shostakovich’s “Lady 


taste 


asserted 


composel 


two 


Macbeth 
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herency events. It 
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and compositior i rehearsal 
of the band and st uM orchestri 
the latter enticing Kabalevsky 
duct an 


Piano ¢ 


lo cor 
mmpro | idin of his 
oncerto N Youth”): a 


special musicale 
customarily 


sampling the fare 
offered by Monday Eve 
ning Concerts (one of America’s most 
progressive musical organizations) 
and a forum following performances 
of music by young local composers 
The forum was the best 
to become acquainted with some of 
the views of Shostakovich. He ad 
dressed the gathering briefly, com 
mented on the music (he was strongly 
impressed by a recording of the bril 
lant finale from the Symphony No. | 
b Smit), and 
from the audience 
had been screened by the panel 
I he yc 
iS Cautious 


short re 


occasion 


y Leo answered som 


questions which 
views can best be described 
and noncommittal. Hbs 
ume only confirmed what was 
becoming apparent all along 
musicians exhibited a 
conformity of thought in 
discussions of representatively 
temporary music 
Stravinsky s later 
Berg 
menting 
with ideological 
mnverly and 
more ¢ 
dele 
and individuality 
familiarity 
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mation has considerable Stature 
and stressed his 
with the works of all 20th 
century western “You 
must think tated 
through an that we 
learned 
lite of 


before 


composers 
Shostakovich 
interpreter 
anything about the musical 
your did not know 
here In answer to 
the purported trend 
toward 12-tone music in Russia 
Shostakovich stated flatly that “there 
Is none Another stock statement was 
that atonality and musical experi 
mentation in general had been ex 
haustively exploited in Russia in the 
1920s and 1930s. (This recalled simi 
lar observations made by members of 
the Bolshoi Ballet about 
dance trends in America.) 
Ihe forum might have generated 
more interest and heat had there been 
more time. It had to be abbreviated 
because of a late start. Through no 
fault of their own, the delegation was 
tardy returning from a luncheon given 
by the Screen Composers’ Guild in a 
plush Beverly Hills hotel A visit to 
the city’s other large educational in 
stitution, the University of 


not 


country we 
coming 
question about 


abstract 


Cahtornia 


Among those present at a 
Russian musicians by the 
Publishers (ASCAP) in 

ASCAP president: Abram 
land, and Tikhon Khrennikoy 


at Los Angeles, was not on the agen- 
da, and attendance at “Die Meister- 
singer”, given here by the San Fran- 
cisco Opera, was the only significant 
musical event on it 

Though it was Shostakovich who 
nominally headed the group, one 
came away with the distinct impres- 
sion that Tikhon Khrennikov was 
really in charge. Khrennikov, a short- 
ish man of 46, is the general secretary 
of the Union of Composers of the 
USSR, as well as the president of the 
music section of the Soviet Societies 
of Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, both very im- 
portant posts. When functioning as a 
unit, as the members of the delegation 
did most of the time, they seemed to 
be looking to Khrennikov to 
them the nod 

The fluent command of German 
which Yarustovsky shared with this 
reporter permitted free and fairly ex 
tensive conversations on a number of 


give 


Philadelphians Cheer 


Continued from page 3) 
Kabalevsky 
played 

The famous Russian cellist, Mstislav 
Rostropovich, was the soloist in the 
Shostakovich piece The Concerto 
ave the cellist a chance to show what 
a magnificent artist he is. He is filled 
with a raging temperament that be 
lieves in the slightest inflection dy- 
namically transmitted to superb bow- 
ing. The work itself is a busy 
for the soloist, who rarely has a 
moment of repose during the 28 
minutes of music. Despite an aura of 
simplicity, the whole thing is very 
sustained and demanding 

The American works heard 
Cowell’s “Hymn and Fuguing 
No. 3” and Sessions’ Suite from “The 
Black Maskers”. Kabalevsky’s Over 
ture to “Colas Breugnon” and Khren 
nikov's Symphony No. 1 were the 
other Russian works played. The 
composers represented on the pro- 
gram must have derived great pleas- 
ure from the superlative way in which 
their music was performed 

Mr. Rostropovich gave an unsched 
uled performance of the Shostakovich 
concerto on the following Monday 
night in a senior youth concert. When 
he heard, by chance, that Mr. Or 
mandy was conducting this program, 
he asked if he might appear as soloist, 
because of his interest in young 


visitors 


and Khrennikov, 


were 


piece 


were 
lune 


cocktail party given in honor of the visiting 
American i 
New York 


Chasins: 


Society of Composers, Authors and 
are, left to right: Stanley Adams, 
Dimitri Shostakovich; Aaron Cop- 


occasions. Kabalevsky’s knowledge of 
English was somewhat limited, but 
not bad. He is the friendliest and 
most extroverted of the six, qualities 
characteristic also of his music. 
Shostakovich is highly nervous, a 
chain-smoker with darting eyes and 
fidgeting hands, ill at ease and seem- 
ingly anxious most of the time. His 
English is sparse and halting, but re- 
putedly fair enough in relaxed cir- 
cumstances. Amirov, whose specialty 
is the folk music of his native Azer- 
bajian, speaks no second language: 
neither do Dankevich, chairman of 
the Union of Ukrainian Composers, 
nor Khrennikov 

On the whole, the visit of the 
Russians here was quickly forgotten. 
No doubt, Los Angeles faded just as 
quickly from their minds. Nothing 
of real musical significance was done 
for them, nor did circumstances en- 
able them to do anything memorable 
for us. Walter Arlen 


Rostropovich 


people. Needless to say, his generous 
offer was accepted, and the student 
audience gave the cellist a standing 
ovation at the end of his performance. 

After the excellence of the Phila 
delphia Grand Opera’s performance 
of “Faust”, the company’s “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” on Oct. 29 was a dis- 
tinct letdown. A new soprano from 
Mexico, Tina Garfi made a good im- 
pression as Lucia, afer a weak be- 
ginning. But the Mad Scene and its 
perilous high notes was securely, 
even brilliantly sung, netting the 
young singer quite a demonstration. 
Giuseppe Campora, though he par- 
tially redeemed himself in the last 
scene, had a miserable time of it as 
Edgardo, often singing so flat that he 
threw his colleagues off. Giuseppe 
Valdengo was a very resonant Henry 
Ashton, but during the Sextet he 
sounded like a_ soloist with vocal 
background. Nicola Moscona has 
been in far better voice here as 
Raimondo than he was on this oc- 
casion 


Yeend, Labo in “Turandot” 


On Nov. 4, opera at the Academy 
had a distinct upward surge as Aurelio 
Fabianni’s Philadelphia Lyric Opera 
Company presented the New York 
City Opera’s admirable “Turandot”. 
Frances Yeend has learned much 
lately in her poised singing of the 
title role, coping easily with its ter- 
rifying demands. The exotic aspects 
of the role are still rather beyond her. 
Flaviano Labo’s extravert Calaf, with 
i finely sung “Nessun dorma” had a 
great success, and Elisabeth Carron 
was in ideal Lit, poignant and vocally 
lovely. Joshua Hecht was a solid 
Timur and the three comic roles of 
Ping. Pang and Pong were very well 
handled by Chester Ludgin, Grant 
Williams and Keith Kaldenberg. Julius 
Rudel, aside from sometimes over- 
whelming Mr. Labo and Miss Carron, 
conducted a masterful and exciting 
reading of Puccini’s last opera. The 
audience was wildly enthusiastic. 

Ihe following night, the American 
Opera Society was presented in Emma 
Feldman’s All Star series with its 
charmingly authentic “La Grande 
Duchesse de Gérolstein”. Martial 
Singher and Jennie Tourel, both in 
excellent voice and mood, insured the 
proper Gallic note of this Offenbach 
score, and a tenor new to Philadel- 
phia, Andre Turp, demonstrated a 
fine voice and style as the tenor-lover, 
Fritz. Arnold Gamson_ conducted 
with a bouncy enthusiasm, and the 
evening was a well-spent one. 

On Oct. 23, the Philadelphia Or- 
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chestra under Mr. Ormandy presented 
a well-played program which was 
dedicated to the 14th anniversary of 
the founding of the United Nations. 
Ned Rorem’s “Eagles” was given its 
world premiere—a bold and striking 
piece inspired by Walt Whitman's 
poem “A Dalliance of Eagles”. Im- 
perial in its feeling like the birds it 
depicted, Rorem’s music was filled 
with dramatic turbulence and scored 
a solid success. 

Also on this program was the local 
premiere of Eugene Zador’s sophisti- 
cated Fugue Fantasia, an exceedingly 
well-written composition which at- 
tained a fine climax after a_ well- 
worked-up three-voice fugue. Mozart's 
Symphony No. 34 seemed charmingly 
crystalline amid all this modern con- 
cern for orchestration. It was played 
by Mr. Ormandy and his men with 
great polish. So was Prokofieff’s pun- 
gent suite from “The Love for Three 
Oranges”. The program concluded 
with a sonorous account of Strauss’s 
‘Sinfonia Domestica”, which seemed 
long and repetitive to one listener. 

On Oct. 18 presented by the Cof 
fee Concerts Committee, Vegh Quar- 
tet played music by Beethoven 


San Franei 


(Quartet in F minor, No. 11), Mozart 
(Quartet in D major K.575), and Bela 
Bartok. Bartok’s difficult Quartet Op. 
35 was played with great relish. 

On Nov. 4, the Curtis String Quar- 
tet was heard in its opening concert 
of the series at the Philadelphia Lib- 
rary. A new second violinist, an East- 
Indian, Melhi Menta, made his local 
debut with the ensemble. Brahms’s 
Quintet in B minor, for Clarinet and 
Strings, featured young Jac Ratterree, 
who is a talented performer. Quartets 
by William Walton and Haydn proved 
that this is a top-notch organization 
The hall was crowded to overflowing 
and enthusiastic 

On Nov. 2, Margaret Harshaw ap- 
peared in recital for the Matinee 
Musical Club. She bravely tackled 
Turandot’s great scene, and did not 
altogether come out unscathed with 
only a piano for support. The so- 
prano’s fine tone and excellent musi 
cianship gave much pleasure in songs 
by Randall Thompson, Barber 
Dougherty and a well-sung group of 
Schubert. She added a radiant “Dich 
theure Halle” from “Tannhiuser”. 
James Quillian was the excellent ac- 
companist 


co Opera Makes 


Annual Los Angeles Visil 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Los Angeles The San Francisco 
Opera, on its 23rd annual visit to 
Los Angeles, is enjoying a prosperity 
that would have been unprecedented 
only a few years ago. The season has 
been extended from 13 to 15 pet 
formances this year, plus a student 
matinee of “Madama Butterfly”, and 
with five performances still to come, 
the 6.500 seat Shrine Auditorium has 
already been sold out seven times. 
Both attendance and income promise 
to shatter all Los Angeles records 

The season opened Oct. 23 with a 
new production of “Carmen”, staged 
by Dino Yannopoulos, with sets and 
costumes by Howard Bay. The inno- 
vations of Bay’s decor in a subdued 
Goyesque manner, and the busy in- 
vention of the staging, generally took 
precedence over the musical elements 

Gloria Lane sang an ample voiced 
and sensuously designed Carmen, but 
without any striking histrionic addi 
tions. Lucine Amara vocalized 
Micaela fluently, though it was a mis- 
take for Micaéla to wear long black 
hair just as Carmen did. Jon Vickers 
was a Don Jose of imposing physique 
and sang well, though he 
difficulties in the Flower Song. Frank 
Guarrera had the same trouble with 
the Toreador Song that most baritones 
do. Arturo Basile conducted 


discovered 


Costa Outstanding in “Boheme 


“La Boheme”, on Oct. 24, with a 
matronly Mimi and a boyish Rodolfo, 
was not the most auspicious of oc 
casions. Mary Costa was the outstand 
ing singer of the evening. She made 
more of Musetta in a perfectly Jegiti 
mate manner than any singer in 
memory, blowing up the part to a 
full-sized characterization and 
ing beautifully. Licia Albanese. ihe 
Mimi, was not in best vocal condi 
tion. The Rodolfo of Giuseppe Gis 
mondo promising and confident 
though there was not a great deal of 
varied singing, and he 
was sometimes off pitch. Silvio Var 
viso made his local conducting debut 
with excellent results 

The “Otello” of Oct. 25 was one of 
those rare occasions when everything 


sing 
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color to his 
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meshed into a performance of maxi 
mum eXcilement ald inspl ation 
Mario Del Monaco has enormously 
improved his interpretation of the 
title role. He not only sang with com 
pelling power, but added gratifying 
subtleties and impressively 
Mario Zanasi was an extraordinarily 
fine lago. He had a grace and ease 
of movement on the stage few singers 
can match; he was sinister without in 
dulging in excess, and he sang with a 
compact eloquence that imparted 
meaning to every syllable 

No less admirable was the Desde- 
mona of Gabriella Tucci. She por- 
trayed the role with graciousness and 
simplicity, and the voice, pure and in 
gratiating in quality, was always ex 
pressive, with a command of fine 
spun pianissimos in the “Salce, salce” 
and “Ave Maria” A tenor of the 


acted 


quality of Giuseppe Zampieri is 
seldom cast as Cassio, and he gave 
the role a stature it rarely achieves. 
The same can be said for Katherine 
Hilgenberg’s Emilia. Also excellent 
were Howard Fried’s Roderigo, Mino 
Yahia’s Lodovico, and Mark Elyn’s 
Montano. Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli, whose stature as a first-rate 
conductor is being constantly re-em- 
phasized, read the score with grand 
scope and intensity 

A double bill on Oct. 27 
Stravinsky's ballet “Danses 
tantes” with Strauss’s 
Naxos”. The best 
“Danses Concertantes were the 
amusing sets and costumes of Tony 
Duquette. Lew Christensen’s choreog 
raphy was conventional, it bore no 
relation to the Stravinsky style, and 
it did not display any great virtuosity 
on the part of members of the corp 
ae ballet 

Ariadne auf Naxos” was given a 
splendid performance. Sena Jurinac, 
in her local debut, raised the part of 
the Composer to its proper stature by 
her impassioned singing and rich 
voice. Eileen Farrell manifested an 
unexpected sense of comedy as the 
prima donna of the prologue, and as 
Ariadne sang with a prismatic range 
of color that varied from an ex 
quisitely sustained mezza voce to out 
vursts of Flagstadian amplitude. Rita 
Streich managed the pyrotechnics of 
Zerbinetta’s aria in virtuoso style, but 
otherwise her and 
rather 


combined 

Concer 
“Ariadne auf 
things about 


voice was small 


colorless 
Richard Lewis Praised 


Richard 
somely 
Geraint 
Robert 


Lewis sang Bacchus hand 
Very good in other parts were 

Evans, Virginio Assandri 
Thomas, Howard Fried, Theo 
dor Uppman, Raymond Manton 
Lorenzo Alvary, Cesare Curzi, Piet 
rette Alarie, Katherine Hilgenberg 
and Joan Marie Moynagh Robert 
Symonds spoke the Majordomo’s lines 
in’ English; everything 
German. Leopold Ludwig 
Strauss’s ravishing score 
tillating color 

A second double bill, on Oct. 28 
paired “Pagliacci” with last year’s 
production of Carl Ortfs “Carmina 
Burana” Mario Del Monaco offered 
1 powerfully sung Canio, and Robert 
Weede was in fine Tonio 


else 
conducted 
with scin 
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voice Tor 





Kuyper New Manager of Los Angeles Groups 


Calif George A 
recently appointed as 
general director of the Hollywood 
Bowl and the Southern California 
Symphony Association. For the past 
15 years, Mr. Kuyper has been man 
ager of the Chicago Symphony. He 
will assume hi duties before the 
first of the vear. 

Seymou 
Raven mu 
critic 
Chicago 
“ie Was ap 
pointed mana 
ger of the Chi 
cago Symphony 
to replace Mr 
Kuyper. He will 
assume the s 
after Jan. | 

Appointment 
ot Mi Kuyper 
extensive study 


Los Angeles 
Kuyper was 


new 


George 
Kuyper 


result of an 
made by McKinsey 
and Co., Inc., nationally known man 
agement consultants, to analyze the 
“potential for elevating the musical 
offerings of Angeles to the first 


Was a 


Los 


co-ordi 


In the new plan 


rank in the world through a 
nated, joint effort” 
neither organization will be absorbed 
by the other, but both will be 
Strengthened by the move. The indi 
vidual normal functions of the two 
will continue 

Mr. Kuyper was educated at Rut 
gers, Harvard, and New York Uni 
versities He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and has held several pro 
fessorships at various college Be 
fore becoming manager of the Chi 

Symphony, he was associate 

manager of the Boston Symphony fot 
four years He has 
execulive-secretary of the Ravinia 
Festival Association for 15 year 

The Southern California Symphony 
Association for a quarter of a century 
has sponsored the Los Angel Phil 
harmonic programs and has presented 
the Los Angeles San 
Francisco Opera for the past ten 
years The Hollywood Bowl Associ 
ation has operated the Bowl since 
1925 Both are civic, non-profit o1 
ganizations rendering public SCTVICE 


CaLvo 


also served as 


seasons of the 





Dolores Mari was an_ attractive 
Nedda, with more voice in the upper 
range than the lower. Theodor Upp 
man was a rather stiff Silvio, and 
Cesare Curzi an agreeable Beppe. 
Arturo Basile conducted vigorously 
“Carmina Burana” in Paul Hager’s 
staging and Jean-Pierre Ponnelle’s 
decor was again an eye-filling spec 
tacle, though we could make no more 
logical sense of it than the first time 
around. Mary Costa gained vocal 
honors with her effortless singing of 
the high tessitura alloted the Bur 
gundian Lady. Frank Guarrera was 
handsome and effective in several 
parts, and other roles were well done 
by Nancy Foster, Margot Blum, Joan 
Winden, Mark Elyn, and Raymond 
Manton. Silvio Varviso conducted 
with spirit, and the chorus, greatly 
improved this season, did its chore 
admirably. 
Revived 


“Die Meistersinger” 


revived afte 


years, 


Die Meistersinger”, 
an absence of I1 
heart-warming performance on Oct 
30. In Geraint Evans it had the finest 
Beckmesser we have ever seen, a 
pitiable and human character rather 
than a clown, and sung with a voice 
that has range and color and expres 
siveness. Paul Schoefller was a digm 
fied and human Hans Sachs, and Sena 
Jurinac a charming Eva with vocal 
and artistic attainments of a higl 
order. Mino Yahia’s Pogner had chat 
acter and mellow voice Lawrence 
Winters’ Kothner was distinctive, and 
Katherine Hilgenberg’s Magdalena 
had more than ordinary char 
acter. Above all, it was a finely uni 
fied ensemble effort, for which tribut 
must be paid to Leopold Ludwig 
masterly conducting 

Andrea Chenier” 
Del Monaco in the 
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draw as 


received a 


also 


even with M: 
title role, and a 
night performance, did not 
well as expected on Oct. 31 
But it rousingely done, with the 
tenor in top form, Robert Weed 
singing his best as Gerard, and Gabri 
ella Tucci confirming the earlier im 
pression that she is a soprano of tn 
vratiating voice and high = artist 
qualities. Prominent in a_ well-bal 
anced also were the old blind 
woman of Katherine Hilgenberg, the 
spy of Virginio Assandri, and the 
Matthieu of Lorenzo Alvary. Fran 
Molinari-Pradelli conducted 
conviction that he 
Giordano’s music sound im 
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with 
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portant 


such almost 


Leontyne Price Sings Aida 


Dino Yannopoulos’ staging = ol 
Aida” and Leontyne Price’s singu 
of the title role the most prom 
nent elements of Verdi's 
Nov. |. Miss Price has improved he: 
portrayal enormously since she fir 
ang it here two 
actress she was plastic 
sang with an 

power as well as with 

finement and feeling Jon Vicker 
looked like a conquering Radam 
and aside from an uncertain “Celest 
Aida” sang in brilliant, heroic 
Lawrence Winters was a_ splendid 
Amonasro, and Irene Dalis a vigor 
dramatic Amneris with plent 
of vocal Giorgio Tozzi wa 
the sonorous voiced Ramfi Cat 
Palangi the King, and Robert Thoma 
the Messenger. Mr. Molinari-Pradel 


onducted with fine emphasis on th 


were 


opera on 


seasons af0, aS an 
and il 
abundance of 
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and she 
touching rr 


stvk 
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reserve 


pure ly musical aspects of the scor 
The center of “Don Giovanni 
Nov } was Leopold Ludwig's 
quisit nse of Mozartean tvl 
which his imparted not 
only to the 
ing participants 
don made his 


conducting 
orchestra but to the n 
lon 


as well. George 


first appearance h 
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Haebler in 
With Minneapolis Symphony 


Pact Ss 


IVORY 


‘ pianist 
In ‘ Dkk ) i with the 
pho Antal 
Dorati ce 4 vas the 
No in B flat, K Mozart 
the first performance curiously 
nough, of this work by 
The apparent disarming 
ol the work ictually 
ubtietic gave Mi 


portunity to reveal 


orchestra 
simplicity 

complex ol 
Haecbler fine op 
her prior 


without any 


ceredra 
tion over i iltempt al 
i} to impress the fact of thi 


preparation on the 


obvious 
minds of her avid 
ene! Indeed the eflect was that 
ine musician improvisin lan 

isti equcnce and “avin ut 


them 


Olute 
ontrol Oovel 
Ihe purity of h | line, her 


piano ton rhythm 


sion ree ol Stra 
het, were 1 immediately delight 
| vu hale rt ‘ ! future 
izhts her 
Another orcl é Visitin 
Nov j It Wi 
Hungarica. One of its two permanent 
Zoltan Rozsnyia con 
ducted “lL Ttaliana in Algeri 
Rossint and the 
Kodaly 


as artists 


Philharmonia 


onductors 
vertur 
Dance ol 
Antal Dorati 
Hirector con 
bulk of the program, the 
Italian” symphony of Mendelssohn 
ind the Divertimento for String Or 
hestra of Bartok. The Kodaly dances 
high point of the evening, 


lucted the 


ere the 


Manfredo sonorous ol 
voice and logical in action. Robert 
Thomas was an uncommonly good 
Flaminio. Mr. Molinari-Pradelli made 
Montemezzi's beautiful blaze 
vith color and passion 
Monday Evening offered 
i program dedicated to the 14th an 
niversary of the founding of United 
Nations on Oct. 19 
Saguer (France) 
braeus (Sweden), George Tremblay 
(United States), Luigi Dallapiccola 
(Italy) and Prokofieff (Russia) were 
performed. At the concert of Nov 
Pierre Boulez’s “Structures” for two 
pianos, was given a United States 
premiere by Karl and Margaret Kohn 
Also heard were Three Pieces for 
flute and piano by Mr. Kohn 
Daniel Pollack, young Los 
pianist who won honors in the 
Pchaikovsky Competition in Moscow 
recital in which striking vu 
tuosity was combined with splendid 
musicianship, in Wilshire Ebell The 
itre on Oct. 22 
Other events have been a conce 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, to 
yen the Thorne Hall series at Oc 
idental College with H Arthu 
Brown conducting and Robert Gros 
playing — the Khachaturian Violin 
Concerto on Nov. 4; a trio concert 
by Emanuel Bay, Mitchell Lurie and 
Gabor Rejto, to open the SC 
Nov. | in Hancock Auditorium; the 
Strin Society of Los Angeles, con 
ducted by Henry Lewis, to open the 
Music Guild Wilshire Ebell 
Theatre, Oct. 15; and a Mozart pro 
ram by the Westwood Musical 
Artist with Lillian Steuber 
n Schoenberg Hall, Oct. 18 


impressive 


score 


Concerts 


( ompositions by 


L ours Bengt Ham 


Angeles 
1959 


rive a 


rt 


series 


series 


pianist 


\merica Debut 


having never been played h 


with such verve 

The Minneapolis Symphony had 
opened its season Oct. 23, in the best 
playing form in under Antal 
Dorati, offering Beethoven, Bartok 
ind Brahms with spirit 
ifter the drought of svm- 
phonic music 

After the 
Schippers 


years 


welcome 
summers 


Haebler debut Thomas 
made his first appearance 
here aS a guest conductor on Nov. 6 
It was a fine evening with the Shosta 
kovich First Symphony as the main 
work. Mr. Schippers’ attention to de 
tail showed well in the 
Fifth Symphony and his 
the Verdi “Forza del Destino” Over 
ture was precise and moving. His 
hands and arms are full of grace, hi 
command very sure for one so youn 
On the Artists 
besides the Philharmonia 
were heard Blanche 
the Takarazuka 
»0, and Carlos 
uitarist, Nov. 9 
Vore Minneapolis nes 


Beethoven 
playing of 


Course programs 
Hungarica 
Thebom, Oct. 14 
Dance Theatre, Oct 
Montoya 


ilamenco 


. . 
Hartford Symphony 
> . ry’ 4 ‘ 
Plans TV Concerts 
Hartford, Conn rhe television se 
ries of the Hartford Symphony under 
Fritz Mahler will again this season 
be sponsored by the Aetna Life Insur 
ance Company of Hartford. The pro 
grams are an hour long and will in 


clude distinguished soloists and chora 
works 


Richard Tucker Soloist 
At Denver Symphony Concert 


By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


Denver Ihe Denver 
third concert under 
recuon 


Symphony's 
Saul Caston’s di- 
brought the Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, Richard Tucker, as solo- 
ist in two groups of arias. Not quite 
completely warmed up for Donizetti's 
‘Una furtiva lagrima” from “L’Elisir 
d'amore” he nevertheless sang it with 
artistry. Though vocally fine in “Il 
mio tesoro” from “Don Giovanni”, 
the performance lacked a grasp of 
Mozart's style. In “O tu che in seno 
agli angeli” from “Forza del Des 
tino”, Mr. Tucker's voice was at its 
gorgeous best, for the heroic Italian 
roles are his metier. In “De'’miei bol 
lentt spiriti’ from “Traviata” and 
“Addio alla madre” from Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana” he gave vivid 
recreations of these scenes. Orchestral 
offerings were highlighted by Ben 
Haim’s From Israel” was warm, 
exotic music played with rhythmic 
impact A nicely detailed, well-inte 
‘rated playing of the early Brahms 
Serenade No. I, stressed its lyrical 
moments, and an enchanting Minuet 

The Symphony's Intimate Concert 
of contemporary music, Nov. 10, at 
Denver University’s Student Union 
ilso drew a large crowd. The intro 
duction by William E. Barrett made 
a Nice distinction and comparison be 
tween literature and music Mr 
Caston’s sympathetic readings of the 
contemporary scores produced faith 
ful interpretations. He had arranged a 
fairly varied program opening with 
George Hufsmith’s Suite from his 
ballet “Parabola”. Mr. Hufsmith, who 
decided that if Charles Ives did it, he 
could, insurance in Jackson 
Wyo., after studying music at Yale 
and also with Villa-Lobos With a 
Brazilian influence apparent in_ its 
rhythms and certain exotic percussion 
instruments, the suite had great vital 
itv, showed knowledge of the orches 
tra, and was always coherent in its 
abrupt changes from flowing lines to 
stridence. Its dynamic per 
formance brought prolonged applause 
which the composer with 
conductor and players 

In Roberto Caamano’s Music for 
Strings, the four movements showed 
nice contrast, with shadowy effects in 
the Evocativo An exuberant piece 


Sells 


Staccato 


received 





American Premiere 
Of Mendelssohn Work 


Rochester, N. ¥ 
of great importance 
Rochester Nov. 20, when the Ameri 
can premiere of Felix Mendelssohn's 
Symphony No. 10 in E minor for 
Strings was presented by the Lucerne 
Festival Strings at a concert spon- 
sored by the Schumann Memorial 
Foundation 

This Symphony for Strings which 
was composed by Mendelssohn in 
1823 at the age of 14 has only re- 
cently been drawn from its total ob- 
livion. It was performed for the first 
time by the Lucerne Festival Strings 
in Switzerland at the International 
Festival of Music in Lucerne after 
receiving its world premiere perform 
ance at a concert of the International 
Felix Mendelssohn Society in Berlin, 
Feb. 1, 1959. 


A musical event 
took place in 








was William Mayer's Concert 
for trumpet, string orchestra, and 
percussion. The musicians and the 
brilliant soloist, first trumpet player 
Stephen Chenette, gave it a handsome 
performance, Ned Rorem’s Symphony 
No. 3 was another Denver first. An 
eloquent, exhilarating work, its brief 
pungent themes were developed with 
use of all the orchestra’s resources 
and elaborate writing for percussion 
The Largo established a thoughtful 
mood that carried over into the sub 
sequent Andante with its rise and 
fall of haunting melodies. A beautiful 
interpretation of the intricate work 
brought well-deserved acclaim to Mr 
Caston and the orchestra. 

Friends of Chamber Music 
launched its current season Nov. 4 at 
Phipps Auditorium with the Vegh 
Quartet in a program of Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Bartok. On Oct. 28 a 
large crowd heard the Ralph Hunter 
Dramatic Chorus at Macky Audi 
torium. The group was sponsored by 
Mildred Coffin’s Artist series 


Piece 


Shakespeare Program 
Heard in San Antonio 


San Antonio, Texas The San 
Antonio musical season continues to 
supply audiences with both top-flight 
artists and entertainment. Shakespeare 
shared the spotlight with the San An 
tonio Symphony on Saturday, Oct. 31 
Victor Alessandro, conductor who is 
unexcelled when it comes to accom 
paniments, provided a delightful eve 
ning of musical pieces based upon the 
writings of the bard. Singer Irene 
Jordan handled a variety of arias 
with consummate skill from the 
coloratura pyrotechnics of Ophelia’s 
Mad Scene from Thomas’ “Hamlet” 
to the sensitive Willow Song and Ave 
Maria from “Otello”. Her sleepwalk 
ing scene from Verdi's “Macbeth’ 
drew bravas. Martial Singher sang 
selections from “The Tempest” by 
Purcell, the Drinking song from 
“Hamlet”, the Ballad of Queen Mab 
from “Romeo and Juliet”, lIago’s 
Credo from “Otello” and songs from 
“The Merchant of Venice” by Hahn 
As always, Mr. Singher sang with 
style and dignity and excellent dic 
tion. The orchestral pieces included 
Honegger’s Prelude for “The Tem 
pest”, Torch Dance and Romeo's Ride 
by Zandonai, music from “King Lear” 
by Debussy and ended the evening 
with Mendelssohn's Wedding March 
Kahan Plays Schumann Concerto 

Jose Kahan, pianist from Mexico 
was guest artist at the San Antonio 
Symphony’s third subscription con 
cert. This sensitive pianist performed 
Schuman’s Concerto for piano and 
orchestra in A minor. Mr. Alessandro 
added a unique bit of programing to 
the evening's entertainment. Colored 
cards with printed orchestral choices 
were passed to the audience before 
the concert started and were collected 
during the intermission and fed into 
an IBM machine wheeled on the 
stage. The machine rapidly sorted ihe 
audience's selections for the second 
half of the program which, not un 
expectedly went to Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony and the “Capriccio Italien” 
by Tchaikovsky. Other composers on 
the list in order of audience popular 
ity were Stravinsky, Rossini, Brahms, 
Mozart, Wagner, Barber and Hanson 

Helen Seagle 
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Whadeira 


By 
FRANK MERKLING 


NALL Jean Madeira a jet-propelled gypsy 
( [he Metropolitan Opera’s tall handsome 
contralto loves to travel, especially by 
plane: her favorite role is Carmen, with which 
she opened the recent Chicago Lyric Opera 
season and which she sang when Bizet’s opera 
received its first performance of the current 
Metropolitan season, on Oct. 31 

“I'm known as the traveling Carmen!” Miss 
Madeira laughed not long ago in her hotel 
room at the edge of Central Park, which she 
was preparing to leave for yet another destina- 
tion in her nomadic round of concert and 
opera dates. She looked exotic indeed—a high- 
necked ensemble of bright red wool, widely 
striped with bands of black embroidery; big 
gold coins at her ears and on her wrist. This 
proved, however, to be a most unusual gypsy. 
Though the calendar said Friday the 13th, she 
was not in the least superstitious. It turned 
out that her clothes had been woven for her 
in the Tyrol, to her own design. And she re- 
vealed that three days earlier she had been 
awarded an honorary Master of Arts degree 
at Brown University, in Providence, R. I. (She 
responded by singing a pair of gypsy arias 
from “Il Trovatore’ and, of course, “Car- 
men” .) 

The new M. A. confesses that her roots are 
in Providence, where she lives with her hus- 
band. Francis Madeira, conductor of the 
Rhode Island Philharmonic. Mr. Madeira is 
on leave of absence from Brown, where he 
taught music as an Assistant Professor; he is 
still a faculty adviser, in which capacity he 
and his wife often play host to the swimming 
team at spaghetti sessions and steak fries. Mrs 
Madeira loves to cook, swim, canoe, sew, make 
hats, which she almost never wears, and apply 
perfume, which she almost always wears 
“Especially “Joy.” she disclosed. “It’s that 
scent of roses I love—you know, ‘Carmen’ 
again. 

The singer seems to have been studying for 
her favorite role all her life. Even as a child 
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Di Domenic« 


On vacation in Capri 


she was sometimes taken for a gypsy: she is 
part American Indian and looks it, though he 
green eyes betray the part that is Irish. Jean 
Browning was born in Centralia, Ill, but grew 
up in Christopher. Her father was a miner, 
later a weighman; she is still told that she got 
her jet-black hair from the coal. Her mother. 
a piano teacher, played accompaniments foi 
the silent films and also sang a little. Whenever 
the carnival came to town, Jean would desert 
piano practice to spend as much time as pos 
sible around the gypsy children, who fascinated 
her and with whom she got along well. 

Her father died when she was eight, and 
Jean and her mother moved to East St. Louis 
There a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
Herbert Cost, chanced to hear her improvise 
Puccini's “Un bel di” at the keyboard and 
promptly dispatched her to Leo C. Miller for 
piano study. In her early teens she performed 
Beethoven's C minor Piano Concerto with ihe 
St. Louis Symphony, under Vladimir Golsch 
mann; three years later Miller sent her to New 
York to audition for Olga Samaroff at the 


The contralto and her husband, Francis Madeira 
(left), are joined by Barnaby Keeney, president 
of Brown University, when she recently was 
awarded an honorary Master of Arts degree 


FOND OF PLANE TRAVEL AND 


THE CARMEN OF MANY OPERA 


HOUSES, SHE CAN BE CALLED 


"A JET-PROPELLED GYPSY" 


Juilliard School. Mme. Samaroff told the dark- 
haired girl something that none of her other 
mentors had told her: “Sing!” The famous 
pedagogue also had some advice for another 
young piano student at Juilliard, the scion of 
a Philadelphia family named Madeira, whom 
she told to take up conducting instead. Happily, 
they both took her advice. 

“When I go after a thing,” said the con 
tralto reminiscently, “I go after it with my 
whole heart and soul.” Obviously this was true 
during the 1940s, when she progressed quickly 
from roles in Juilliard productions to engage- 
ments at the Chautauqua Festival and then 
tours with the San Carlo Opera Company 
her first real exposure to gypsy life. Her heart 
must have remained in the East, however, for 
in 1947 she and Francis Madeira, now on his 
way to becoming an established conductor 
were married. He hadn’t given up the piano; in 
fact, even today he so arranges it that when 
he is not guest-conducting the symphony o1 
chestras with which his wife appears as soloist, 
he accompanies her recitals himself at the key 
board, usually interpolating a piano group of 
his own. No long separations for this profes 
sional couple 

The name Jean Browning Madeira first 
graced the roster of the Metropolitan Opera 
during the 1948-49 season. “I was hired for the 
First Norn in ‘Gotterdammerung’. I guess they 
needed a big, strong low voice,” she added 
modestly. “In my second year I sang Carmen 
and Amneris at the student performances. Did 
you know I have a range of three octaves? | 
vocalize from low C to high C, and I sing to 
the B flat of Amneris and Azucena. A real con 
tralto voice. Once I wanted to be a star; now 
1 want to be the best possible singer. I've pre 
pared Schubert songs for my recitals this year, 
and next year I'll do Strauss and Wolf.” The 
preparation was done in Vienna, where the 
singer works with Frau Professor Kohler. She 
loves Vienna, has most of her clothes made 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Personalities 


Walter Slezak presented the Metropolitan Opera 
House with ‘ t of his tather, the famous 
Oth anniversary of hi 

ompany. Walter Slezak 
ini cason a8 a guest 

Th Ciyp y Baron 


Fileen Farrell to harles Collu 
' ’ ? 


‘ on television program 
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John Sebastian arrives with his manager, Getta 
“rok, in Israel for a tour, Among his appear- 
unces was one with the Israel Radio Orchestra 
in which he geve the world premiere of a Con- 
certo for Orchestra by the late Heitor Villa- 


Lobos 


Mattiwilda Dobbs ntly had an immense 
é Oo in Moscow part of het 
nd-the-world Mi Dobt will sing Zer 

n “Don Giovani with the Metropolitan 
this montl 
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Agi Jambor \ ried } v. 4 to Claud 
Rau the well { 


Benno Rab'nof | e world premiere 
| Creston oncerto on Jan. 14 


Detroit Symphony 


Nathan Milstein | i 30th anniversary 
of ul United St } ill. The violinist 


Jean Madeira 
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h learned something 


began his current tour with an appearance with 
the Toledo Symphony on Nov. 19 


Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau recently finished a 
European tour and recorded the Mahler “Lied von 
der Erde In November the baritone sang the 
title role of Busoni’s “Doctor Faust” in London 


Heidi Krall and Theodor Uppman were soloists 
it the first concert of the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society on Nov. 20 


Eugenia Ratti substituted for Maria Callas in 
Ihe Barber of Seville with the Dallas Grand 
i Company 


Jascha Heifetz will be soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony and Paul Paray at the United Nations 
on Human Rights Day, Dec. 9. The violinist will 
perform the Beethoven Violin Concerto 
Hans Busch, of the Metropolitan Opera, staged 
Der Rosenkavaliet it Covent Garden on Nov 

with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Sena Jurinac 

ast. Georg Soltt conducted 


Giorgio d’Andrea has left to complete arrange 
ments for a season of opera in Caracas, Venezuela 
next June. The casts will include leading Ameri 
can inke©rs 


Maryan Filar is currently fulfilling concert en- 
gagements in Europe. The pianist will appear as 
soloist with the Warsaw Philharmonic and with 
major orchestras in Denmark and West Germany 


Kileen Flisser plays for United States Ambas- 
saudor Dowling at his home in Seoul, Korea. Mr. 
Dowling has just been transferred to Bonn, 
West Germany 


Frank Lombardo, bass-baritone, who 
with the Brooklyn Oper 


appeared 
i this fall, sang Dr. Grenvil 


from each révisseur she worked with. Mar- 
therita Wallmann, who staged the new Chi- 
go “Carmen”, told the singer, “Not since 
Callas have | worked with anyone who moved 
Miss Madeira 
for this praise, but she tosses her 
own best bouquet to another famous director, 
Vienna's Herbert von Kar yan Herbert did as 
much as anybody,” she said, “to tone me down 
is Carmen 
In July 1958 the contralto made her debut 
at the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires as Car 
men, tor change! Her most recent overseas 
Naples, where she sang Delilah 
last April at the San Carlo opposite the Samson 
of Mario Del Monaco. After she had delivered 
Mon coeur sOUVTe a la VOIX flat on her back, 
he Neapolitans went mad with enthusiasm 
vhen it was | ied that her final performance 
would be tel ed tor an audience likely to in 
clude Pope John XXIII, however, she was ad 
vised to tone dow this interpretation. One 
son whom. the udience did include was 
dean of Italian composers, 
who prom, ked her to consider learning 
the title ro I Fedra Pizzetti was even 


al 


with such vitality on the stage 


is grateful 


conquest Was 


pe 
Ildebrando Pizzett 


in “La Traviata” with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera on Nov. 26 featuring Anna Moffo, and 
will sing Angelotti in “Tosca” Jan. 31, with the 
Connecticut Opera in Hartford, featuring Renata 


Pebaldi 














Bort 


Gina Bachauer receives the congratulations of 
conductor George Szell during a rehearsal for 
the pianist’s annual appearance with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra 


Paul Wolfe, harpsichordist. played the opening 
concert at the Westmoreland County Museum of 


Art in Greensburg, Pa The event marked the 
beginning of a new concert series there 


Armando Agnini and Leopold Sachse, stage 
directors, recently received Merit Awards for 1959 
from the American Guild of Musical Artists 


Stanislaw Skrowaczewski, Polish conductor, will 
guest conduct two pairs of concerts with the Cleve 
land Orchestra at the invitation of George Szell 
to replace Andre Cluytens, who is unable to 
appear 


Ihe Polish State Ballet dancers were given gift 
reflective of various facets of American culture by 
the music committee of the People-to-People pro 
gram 


S 


Judith Raskin will sing excerpts from Strauss’s 
“Daphne” with the Ottawa Philharmonic, under 
Thomas Mayer, on Dec. 14. CBC will repeat this 
performance on Dec. 17 


willing to rewrite the part,” she revealed, “but 
it's a dramatic soprano role and would never 
have been right for me.” Now she looks for- 
ward to singing Orfeo in Vienna in June 

Last summer, for the first time since 1954, 
Jean Madeira went not to Europe but to 
Maine. Several Madeiras, her father-in-law in- 
cluded, spend the warm months regularly at 
Northeast Harbor. Her husband took her there 
shortly after they were married, but she did 
not respond immediately to Down East charm; 
to the girl from Illinois, the swindswept, rock- 
bound coast once seemed cold and austere. But 
the girl from Illinois has changed. “I love 
Maine now,” she said in her deep, earnest 
“Last summer we went sailing, ate lobstet 
and had a wonderful time—really wonderful. 
Ihe people couldn't have been nicer. Just be- 
tween you and me, I think some of Dad 
Madeira’s neighbors must have been a little 
surprised to see a gypsy from the Midwest, 
wearing a Tyrolean dirndl. But they paid 
Frank and me the nicest compliment. ‘Percy,’ 
they said to my father-in-law, ‘who were those 
interesting foreign-looking people I saw you 
with?” 


voice 
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Shostakovich Opera Given 


First German Performance 


By H. H. SrucKeNscuMIDI 


Diisseldorf, Germany.—The recent 
performance of Dimitri Shostako- 
vich’s opera “Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk”™ in Diisseldorf was (with the 
exception of a production in Ziirich, 
Switzerland) the first one in the Ger- 
man language It anticipated the 
Russian revival of the work in a re- 
vised version, which will mark _ its 
first performances in Russia since it 
was banned in 1936 

The work makes a 
mixed impression. For the Kathe- 
rina Izmailova of Nikolai Leskov’s 
nove! is a typical member of the de- 
cadent and depressing provincial 
society, whose vices and criminal 
tendencies she shares. But Shosta- 
kovich and his librettist Preuss make 
her a sort of heroine, a consistent 
Madame Bovary, who defends her 
right to free love with rat poison and 
strangling hands, a sort of murderous 
revolutionary. 


curious and 


The action of the opera reminds us 
of the expressionists, of Ferdinand 
Bruckner, of Friedrich Wolf, of Franz 
Werfel’s sympathy with the oppressed 
and his paradox: “not the murderer 
but the murdered one is guilty.” The 
music is typical of the 1920's with 
its stylistic unrest and frightening 
mixture of the serious with the gro- 
tesque 


Production Musically Notable 


The performance in Diisseldorf was 
both scenically and musically notable 
In the title role of Katherina Izmai- 
lova was a soprano of youthful power 
ind superb schooling—Erika Wien 
She is lovely to look at and a gifted 
ictress. The American bass Randolph 
Symonette sang and acted the role 
of the old Boris Timofievich with a 
brutality appropriate to the part. Ru 
dolf Francl sang the role of the lover 
Sergei with a certain monotony of 
vocal color Admirable in the small 
role of Aksina was Edith Weilert: and 
Ellen Kunz acted the part of Sonetka 
vividly. Deszo Ernster had both the 
proper bearing and voice for the role 
of the Prisoner 

rhe orchestra under Alberto Erede 
encompassed both the. colorfulness 
and the dramatic brio of the score 
The chorus, trained by Hans Frank, 
sang sonorously Teo Otto had de 
signed scenery of gloomy beauty. 
often ot macabre challenge 

Some 
doubiless 


Strange details in it had 
been demanded by the 
stage Bohumil Herlischka. I 
knew him from some bold produc 
tions at the National Theatre in 
Prague. in Czechoslovakia, which he 
has since left. He plays on the key 
board of naturalism with freedom and 
fantasy 


director 


room, in which im 
laid, is hung with 


Ihe storage 
portant scenes are 
long ropes on which sacks are sus 
pended. On the left stands a butch- 
ered pig In the middle stands a 
coach without wheels. On the right 
we see a trap door, through which 
Sinovirs body = disappears From 
Katherina’s window descends a 
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sloping board wall 
Both Sergei and 
Katherina slide 
down it during the 
course of the op 
era. The dying 
Boris crawls sing 
ing across the 
stage. Katherina 
is lifted and 
thrown like a danc- 
er on the bed. The 
jump into the wa- 
ter is made from 
the top of a flight 
of steps. A strange 
curtain, looking as 
if it were made of 
lumps of gold, 
hangs down at 
times. 

One senses a de- 
sire to achieve the 
unusual in the pro- 
duction, which 
sometimes succeeds 
brilliantly in illu- 
minating dramatic 
detail and at other 
times is simply in- 
ane, as in the case 
of the drum car 
ried by the old 
prisoner \ 

All in all, this 
was an important 


scene 


Mzensk” in 


from 


evening. The aggressive challenge 
and charm of the work had been pre 
served both scenically and musically 
The audience at the premiere 
cool at first but stung by a solitary 
hisser after the last act to a real ova 
tion. 


Was 


a 


Shostakovich’s 
Dusseldorf : 
and Randolph Symonette as her father-in-law 


Conti-Press 


“Lady Macheth of 


Erika Wien as Katherina 


Italian Radio 
Plans Operas 


Torino, Italy The Radiotelevisione 
Italiana. RAI, of Torino has an- 
nounced that it will broadcast the fol 
lowing operas during the year Han 
del’s “Orlando”, conducted by Bruno 
Rigacci; Ghedini’s “Le Baccant:”, con 
ducted by Nino Sanzogno; Mozart's 
“Zaide”. conducted by Alfredo Simo 
netto; Veretti’s “I Sette Peccati”, di 
rected by Bruno Bartoletti; Strauss’s 
“Ariadne auf Naxos”, conducted by 
Michael Gielen; Bellini’s “Il Pirata”, 
conducted by Mario Rossi; Wagner's 
“The Flying Dutchman”, recorded at 
Bayreuth: Britten’s “The Turn of the 
Screw”, conducted by Ettore Gracis; 
Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice”, con- 
ducted by Ferrucio Scaglia; Adam's 
“Si jétais Roi”, conducted by Fulvio 
Vernizzi: Pizzetti’s “Debora e Jaele” 
conducted by Gianandrea Gavazzenl, 
Bere’s “Lulu”, conducted by Mr. San 
zogeno: Cavalli's “Didone”, conducted 
by Mr. Simonetto; and three works of 
Milhaud. “La Déliverance de Thésée”, 
“L’Abandon d’Ariane”, and “L’En 
lévement d’Europe”, conducted by 
Ferruccio Scaglia 

There will also be a series of con 
certs devoted to the chamber music 
of Haydn, a memorial program of 
Richard Strauss’s music, works of 
Webern, and works of Purcell A 
group of concerts will be con 
ducted by Mario Rossi, Darius Mil 
haud, Ettore Gracis, Massimo Pra- 
della, Vittorio Gui, Frederick Praus 
nitz, Scaglia, and Massimo Freccia 


Strauss Memorial Concert Offered in Vienna 


By Erwin Mirrac 


Vienna The autumn season began 
with a full schedule. Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos, who has become a_ favorite 
of Austrian audiences, conducted two 
concerts of the Vienna Philharmonic, 
one of which was dedicated to the 
tenth anniversary of Richard Strauss’s 
death The program included “Don 
Quixote” and “Also Sprach Zarathus- 
tra”, and Mr. Mitropoulos’ conducting 
inspired the orchestra to play at its 
best. In acknowledgement of his ex- 
tremely successful activity at the Salz 
burg Festival, at the Vienna State 
Opera—where he conducted “Un 
Ballo in Maschera”, “Madama But 
terfly”, “Tosca”, “Cavalleria Rusti 
cana” and “Pagliacci”—and in the 
concert hall Mr. Mitropoulos was 
awarded medals by the Austrian gov 
ernment and the Vienna municipality 

Soon after these memorable per 
formances, the Philharmonic, with 
Herbert von Karajan as their conduc 
tor, went on a world tour As this 
orchestra is also that of the State 
Opera, no revival requiring a large 
orchestral apparatus could be under 
taken during their absence. Recourse 
was therefore taken to Rossini’s “An 
gelina” (“La Cenerentola”). Owing to 
Christa Ludwig, who sang the title 
role, it proved a charming evening 
without, however, leaving any lasting 
impressions Alberto Erede con 
ducted it with liveliness and brio and 
it was produced by Gunther Rennert 

It was preceded a few days earlier 
by a revival of Smetana’s “The Bar 
tered Bride”, which was exquisite both 
as to music and production. Jaroslav 


Krombholc, a_ full-fledged Czech 
musician, conducted it and gave it an 
authentic interpretation. Irmgard See 
fried’s vocal art and charm made 
her a perfect interpreter of the main 
part. Erich Kunz, who sang a minor 
part, was enthusiastically cheered in 
the middle of the performance 

To bridge the gap caused by the 
Philharmonic’s absence, the Stuttgart 
Opera, with its choir, orchestra, pro 
ducer and scenery, was asked to pay 
a visit. They presented three operas 
not in the present Vienna repertoire 
“Parsifal”, Janacek’s “Jenufa”, and 
Handel’s oratorio “Jephta”. All three 
of them testified to the high level of 
this theatre, which does not follow 
the stagione system but that of the en 
semble, a principle becoming raret 
every day 


Stuttgart Opera in “Parsifal” 


Bayreuth 


several 


Stuttgart is not far from 
and Wieland Wagner staged 
operas for it, so that his “abstract 
manner left its imprint on Stuttgart’s 
Wagener style. In the Grail scenes the 
young stage designer Heinrich Wen 
del definitely followed the Bayreuth 
pattern. It is, however, interesting to 
note that for the second act he fell 
back upon the past, and in the scene 
of the flower maidens used elements 
linked up with the style of the period 
when “Parsifal” first performed 
As in Bayreuth, the scene of the Good 
Friday Spell lacked the poetic atmos 
phere of nature 

Ihe musical side of the 
ance deserves full praise 
Leitner, music director of th 


Was 


perform 
Ferdinand 
Stutt 


gart Opera, conducted with circum 
spection and expert knowledge. Grace 
Hofmann’s Kundry was magnificent 
Wolfgang Windgassen, tenor familiar 
with every detail of Wagner's tenor 
parts, was an excellent Parsifal. Gus 
tav Neidlinger’s Amfortas and Otto 
von Rohr’s powerful Gurnemanz gave 
strong lines to the performance. On 
the second night Martha Moedl took 
the part of Kundry; she toc was an 
excellent interpreter of the part 

It was an interesting experiment 
to transfer Handel's “Jephta” to the 
stage, even though, since Handel has 
written more than 40 operas, one of 
the latter might better have been 
chosen. Giinther Rennert justified this 
turning of an oratorio into an opera 
by pointing to the Baroque form of 
the “concerto scenico”. Nevertheless 
this oratorio has little to say. Its 
figures are standard figures expected 
suddenly to voice passionate feelings 
and therefore they remain rather 
shadowy However, Casnar Neher 
created an attractive setting which 
recalled a stylized Baroque tapestry 
The soloists, in particular Margaret 
Bence, contralto, and Josef Traxel 
tenor, gave first-rate performances 


Janacek’s “Jenufa” curious 
opera where Slavic 


of Czech folklore 


is a 
verism, clement 
and an impression 
ism derived from Debussy meet. The 
Stuttgart Opera again gave an ex 
cellent interpretation. In the part of 
the sexton’s wife Hofmann 
demonstrated anew the magnificent 
volume of her and gift for 


Cirace 


voice 


it of the Ballet of the Ma 
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New Conductor Takes 


London’s Annual Ring 


By Harotp ROsSENTHAI 
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berg’s Piano 
Walter Klien) 
lighted hi 
Bach and 
terest was 
the Modern 
York, which 
jazz forms 
link to 
can be 


The 


Concerto (played by 
Ralph Kirkpatrick d¢ 
idmirers by a program 
Scarlatti music. Great 
aroused by a rt 
Jazz Quartet 
afforded an 
ind showed that a de 
and 
established 
autumn weeks 
flux of American 
opera and the concert 
Madeira a Carmen glowing with 
passion, Edmond Hurshell sang Seba 
tiano in “Tiefland Inge Wolf gave 
a very successful recital im the 
America House 

In the world of 
Volksoper 


Léhar’s 


con 
from N 
insight 
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inte 
finite 
classical Baroque musi 
brought an in 
to the 
halls Jean 


guest singers 


was 


sone 


lighter music th 
more remembered 


Merry Widow 


once 


The 
Over 


Cycle 


brought us a new Sieg 
Shuard Her Aida 
Amelia, Jenufa, and Turandot at Co 
vent Garden in recent have 
been well received, and her steady art 
istic growth in the last three 
years has now reached the point where 
he in be termed an artist of 
national standard”. Her 
ing and almost too intense acting as 
Sieglinde marked her as true Wag 
nerian. Her voice more a Brunt 
hilde than a Sieglinde on Het 
Gutrune too was outstanding 
rsula Bose, a young 
mezzo-soprano, whose only 
experience had been as a 
kure and a Norn at Bayreuth, was the 
new Fricka and Waltraute She dis 
closed one of the most beautiful Ger 
man since the 
Maria Olczewska, but at the 
her dramatic abilities are somewhat 
limited That she has a great future 
is not to be denied. Marga Hoefgen 
was the new Erda, who fully matched 
Hotter’s grandeur of utterance in the 
penultimate scene of “Siegfried 


This 
linde 


yeal 
Amy 


seasons 
two ol! 


inter 
radiant sing 


in every 
way. | German 
other 
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stage 


me7zZo voices days of 


moment 


New Cranko Ballet, “Antigone” 


After the two Ring cycles, Covent 
Garden began its regular 1959-60 sea 
with the new Cranko Ballet 

Antigone in which Svetlana 
Beriosova’s almost too fragile and po 
etic interpretation of the title role 
variance with the customary 
concept of this great figure of ancient 
(sreece 

The critics were divided 
new ballet, some finding it 
uring up to its subject 
ing that it failed to 
Personally I 

powerful 


son 


was al 


about this 
not meas 
others sugge 
make the story 
clear found it an ex 
tremely piece of theatre 
which hit one mght between the ey 
The music of Mikis Theodorakis 
sets and costumes by the Mexican art 
ist, Ruffino Tamayo, and the chore 
ography of Cranko were all of a piece 
This was the first real success of the 
Royal Ballet for a long time, and the 
public has not been slow to accept it 
A week after the “Antigone” pre 
miére, the opera season proper opened 
with a revival of “Un Ballo in Mas 
chera” his the third time in 
seven years that this Verdi opera has 
served as a but the first 
time it London in 
Italian sinc The cast contained 
only one Itali the 


t 
St 


was 


secauson opener 
been 
1936 


has sung in 


young tenor 


Gastone Limrailli, a protégé of Del 
Monaco, who exhibited his mentor's 
chief fault, an inability to sing softly 
He possesses a fine voice it is true, but 
his vocal methods were hardly in ac 
cord with Rudolf Kempe’s fine-grained 
and un-Italianate reading of the score 
\ase Nordmo-Loevberg’s Amelia was 
also un-Italian, and she was not in 
her best voice. When at her best, as 
at Edinburgh a few weeks earlier, she 
can be a thrilling singer; but on this 
occasion she was no more than ade 
quate Eberhard Waechter, the Aus- 
trian baritone, who has already sung 
the Count and Amfortas at Covent 
Garden, was Renato He hectored 
ind bullied his fine voice, and did his 
best to infuse some life into the eve- 
nings proceedings So did Oralia 
Dominguez as Ulrica, a part which 
seems to lie high for her The 
one wholly successful performance, 
musically and artistically was the 
Oscar of Joan Carlyle, who showed 
up the weakness of the production by 
stressing the style and finish she had 
gathered by singing the role in Eng 
lish during the last two seasons in the 
resident company 
This revival was 


too 


followed by 


shortened version of last year’s Rus- 
sian “Boris Godunoff". Once more 
Boris Christoff sang the title role, and 
once more all the cast sang in Rus- 
sian. On all counts this was a far 
more successful performance than last 
year. All the British artists and chor- 
us seemed more relaxed and natural, 
and Mr. Christoff, by refraining from 
over-playing, gave a truly great per- 
formance as the half-crazed Tsar 
His singing was excellent, and his in- 
terpretation is now finished to the last 
degree. John Lanigan repeated his 
sinister Shuisky, and Edgar Evans and 
Constance Shacklock returned to their 
old roles of Marina and Dimitri 
There was only the second Polish 
scene given this year, and Rangoni 
was eliminated. The effective St. Basil 
scene was retained. Jaroslav Kromb- 
hole of the Prague National Theatre 
made his Covent Garden debut on 
this occasion, and proved himself to 

be a most sympathetic conductor 
At Sadler’s Wells, the season began 
with the first production in that thea- 
tre of “Andrea Chénier” and the first 
in English for very many years 
‘Chénier” has never been the favorite 
(Continued on page 14) 





Cenerentola—London 


“Cenerentola” 
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lon that it has been in New 
or San Francisco After its int 
xccess at Covent Garden in the 
1900s with Caruso, and Zena 
it only had two Covent Garden 
or between the wars 1925 

iuri-Volpi and 1930 for Gieh 
revived in Gorlinsky’s Drury 
talian ison in 1958 in a rough 
idy performan Rarely can 
been produced and put on with 
i re as mii present Sadler's 
Wells productior Whether the piece 
leserve 1¢ time and money lavished 
inothe and indeed 
illy needs a much larger theatr 

do it justice 
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hud hoped 
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Cenerentola” in New Production 


I he isol eecond new produc 
tion at Sadler Wells was Rossini 
La Cener Like Cheniet 
this work has not been sung in Eng 
lish for and although 
yndebourne, it has 
not been heard in London, except for 
Conchita Supe 


ntola 


many yeal 
known at Gil 


rvia performances a 


, 
j 
Covent Garden i 934-5. for a very 


long time I “ i 
by Art 
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| olloquial ms tor 
Ihe conductor, pro 
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In the pa mndo iS not gone in 
much for riormances otf 
Phil 
sponsored 
rt perforn of “Le Nozze 

i Don Giovanni” at 

H with a 


opera, bu I nt k th 


harmonta or ba et 


cast of 


’ 


singers that also recorded the 
for E.M.I. (Angel records) The 
“Figaro” was conducted by Carlo 
Maria Giulini, and had _ Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Anna Moffo (London 
début), Fiorenza Cossotto, Dora 
Gatta, Eberhard Waechter, Giuseppe 
Faddei, Ivo Vincd, Piero Cappucilli 
and Renato Ercolani in the leading 
roles. Mr. Taddei’s Figaro was pat 
ticularly noteworthy, and the playins 
and singing was of a generally high 
Standard, but a work like “Figaro 
loses a lot from a concert version 
“Don Giovanni” on the other hand 
fared better, even without stage ac 
tion. Originally this work was to have 
been conducted by Klemperer—in 
deed he did start the recording ses 
sions, but then had to withdraw owing 
to health reasons. His place at the 
recordings was taken by Giulini, who 
was unable to remain in London for 
the concert performance, and was re 
placed by young Colin Davis, who had 
sat in at the recording sessions. Davis 
is now at Sadler's Wells, and although 
he has to date only conducted two 
operas on the stage, already displays 
great talent His orchestral concerts 
have earned for him great praise, and 
provided he is not expected to do too 
much too soon, he will go far 
Joan Sutherland as Donna 


pieces 


Ann 


Miss Schwarzkopf as Elvira, and 
Graziella Sciutti as Zerlina provided 
as fine a trio of women as one could 
find anywhere today. Waechter over- 
played and over sang as the Don; 
Taddei was a wonderful Leporello, 
even in evening dress, he successfully 
created the character and was remi- 
niscent of Salvatore Baccaloni in his 
Glyndebourne days. Luigi Alva’s 
beautifully sung Don Ottavio, Gottlob 
Frick’s deep, black-voiced Commenda- 
tore, and Piero Cappuccilli’s Masetto 
completed the cast. 

Busoni’s “Doktor Faustus” was giv- 
en a concert performance in the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra’s Music 
of the 20th Century series. This 
strange, almost decadent work, was 
heavily cut, but we were left with 
enough to admire the composer’s in- 
tentions. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as 
Faust, Richard Lewis as Mephi- 
stopheles, and Heather Harper were 
outstanding among the soloists. Sir 
Adrian Boult who had conducted the 
opera’s British premiére, (also in a 
concert version) in 1937, again di- 
rected the performance. 

Finally brief mention should be 
made of a revival of “Les Huguenots” 
not heard in London for more than 
thirty years. It was put on for two 
nights by the Kevival Opera Company 
under Norman del Mar with a mixed 
cast of professionals and amateurs. 
It was not very good, but at least 
gave one some idea of what the mu- 
sic sounds like. It might yet survive 
with an all-star-cast revival 


London Audiences Hear 
Callas. Menuhin. Curzon 


By Harotp Rosentual 


London The concert s 
voing in mid-September 
Callas gave her first London concert 
with orchestra at the Royal Festival 
Hall. The Diva was in good voice, and 
ompletely established the atmosphere 
of the opera house on the concert plat 
form She, sang arias from “Don 
Carlos”, “Macbeth”, “Hamlet and 
Il Pirata” Orchestral items were 
offered by the London Symphony Or 
chestra, indifferently 
Nicola Rescigno 

Ihe London Philharmonic Orches 
tra opened their second season under 
the musical direction of William Stein 
berg with three concerts The first 
featured Menuhin playing the Men 
delssohn concerto and a performance 
of Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony; the 
second had Clifford playing 
the Grieg piano concerto; and the 
third, the opening concert in the Mu 
ic of the Twentieth Century 


ison. got 


when Maria 


conducted by 


Curzon 


series 


Julian Olevsky. 
ist, signs 


violin- 
autographs 
after his last concert in 
Japan. Mr. Olevsky is 
presently making a con 
cert tour of Asia 


entitled “The Elements’, 
Britten's Sea Interlude 
Grimes” Holst’s 
Debussy’s “La Mer”, The Ritual 
Dances from Tippett’s “The Mid- 
summer Marriage”, and Scriabin’s 
“Poem of Fire” from “Prometheus”. 

The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
opened their winter series with a con- 
cert conducted by the ever-welcome 
Ernest Ansermet, which included the 
first performance in London of 
Honegger’s “Une Cantate de Noel”, 
and Frank Martin’s Etude for String 
Orchestra The orchestra’s regular 
conductor returned to take charge of 
the season’s second concert, which I 
was unable to attend, as it coincided 
with the opening of the Covent Gar- 
den season, and included the first per- 
formance of Roberto Gerhard’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, and a performance of 
the rarely played Reformation Sym- 
phony of Mendelssohn 

Ihe ever-young Sir Thomas Beech- 
am had a rapturous welcome when he 


included 
from “Peter 
“Egdon Heath”, 


conducted his first concert of the sea- 
son with the Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on October 25. It was a typi- 
cal Beecham program with Haydn’s 
“Clock” Symphony, Lalo’s Symphony 
in G minor, and Dvorak’s Fourth 
Symphony which danced and sang; 
then came the inevitable Lolipops. 

So far there have been three visit- 
ing orchestras to London. First the 
New York Philharmonic, who finished 
their European tour in London in a 
concert sponsored by the English 
Speaking Union. Leonard Bernstein 
played and conducted Mozart's Piano 
Concerto in G, K.453; gave Bar- 
ber’s Essay for Orchestra No. 2 and 
Ives’s The Unanswered Question; and 
a highly personal account of Brahms’s 
First symphony 


Berlin Radio Symphony 


Next came the East Berlin Radio 
Symphony Orchestra. A good body 
of players, but drearily conducted by 
Rolf Kleinert and Helmut Koch. They 
gave performances of Beethoven's 
“Missa Solemnis” and Handel's “Bel- 
shazzar” with mostly undistinguished 
soloists from the East. The Bavarian 
Radio Symphony Orchestra under 
Eugen Jochum, with Janos Starker 
playing Haydn’s cello concerto was 
a different story. 

Otto Klemperer was well enough to 
conduct his Beethoven cycle with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, which is 
about half way through at the mo- 
ment. The piano concertos are be 
ing played by the American-born An- 
thony di Bonaventura. 

“Oedipus Rex” Led by Composer 

One final orchestral event remains 
to be chronicled, a performance of 
Stravinsky's “Oedipus Rex” conducted 
by the composer with commentary 
spoken by Jean Cocteau. The con- 
cert was arranged by the B.B.C. and 
began at 11:00 at night! Helmut 
Melchert sang the title role; Irma 
Kolassi that of Jocasta; Thomas 
Hemsley, Creon; Michael Langdon, 
Tiresias; Duncan Robertson the shep- 
herd; and Roger Stalman the messen- 
ger. The performance was not a good 
one, and the composer let the orches- 
tra overwhelm the voices. 

Among the many recitals that take 
place at the Wigmore Hall, there are 
generally two or three a month that 
are worth attention. These were pro- 
vided during October by the American 
violinist Friedell Lack, who earned 
high praise from the London critics 
and the appreciation of the audience; 
and by the Swedish soprano Ingrid 
Bjéner, soloist of the Hamburg Opera, 
engaged for next summer at Bayreuth, 
who displayed a beautiful voice and 
excellent technique. 


Salzburg Festival 


Plans Announced 


Salzburg. The Salzburg Festival 
will open on July 26 with a perform 
ance of Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier” 
conducted in the new Festival House 
by Herbert von Karajan. The old 
Festspielhaus will house productions 
of “Don Giovanni’, conducted by 
Von Karajan: “Die Zauberflote”. 
“The Marriage of Figaro”, and “Cosi 
Fan Tutte” conducted by Karl Bohm 
Mozart's early opera “La Finta Sem- 
plice” will be given in the Carabinieri 
Hall and the Verdi “Don Carlo” 
will be staged in the Felsenreitschule 
Frank Martin’s oratorio “Le Mystere’ 
will be premiered under the direction 
of Ernest Ansermet and concerts will 
be given the Vienna and Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. A special performance of 
Mahler's Eighth Symphony will com 
memorate the composer's memorial 
yea! 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Niephisto’s Musings 


The Trapps Return 

The Trapp Family Singers, for 
many years a fixture on the Ameri- 
can concert scene, have returned— 
this time as the subject of a musical 
play on Broadway called “The 
Sound of Music”. A distinguished 
array of talent was enlisted in this 
project. Howard Lindsay and Rus- 
sel Crouse, authors of “Life with 
Father” and many other hits, pre- 
pared the libretto, based on Maria 
Irapp’s book about the Singers. 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2nd wrote the music and 
lyrics; Mary Martin took over the 
starring role of the girl who was to 
become Maria Trapp. It is no won- 
der that over $2,000,000 worth of 
tickets had been sold before the 
musical opened at the Lunt-Fon- 
tanne Theatre in New York, on 
Nov. 16. 

The result is a show that should 
delight the same people who en- 
joyed the Trapp Family’s concerts, 
for an aura of sweetness, charm, 
and wholesomeness hovers over all. 
The story begins, unconventionally 
enough, at Nonnberg Abbey, where 
Maria is a postulant, and takes her 
through her days as governess for 
the seven children of Captain Von 
Trapp and as his bride, and ends 
with the family’s flight from Aus- 
tria following the Anschluss. 

With picture-book settings. and 
costumes by Oliver Smith and Lu- 
cinda Ballard (Miss Martin’s clothes 
are by Mainbocher), inspirational 
lyrics by Mr. Hammerstein, one ot 
Mr. Rodgers’ prettiest scores in a 
long time, and a performance of 
both good humor and radiance by 
Miss Martin and the rest of the 
cast, “The Sound of Music” could 
not fail to have a wide appeal. 
Many people feel that the spirit 
of goodwill descends too often into 
the saccharine, and certainly the 
seven children have been directed 
to perform on occasion in an em- 
barrassingly cute fashion. But there 
is a core of honest sentiment that 
shines through and is genuinely 
moving. I wish that this happened 
more frequently during the evening 
than it does. 

A good deal of excellent singing 
marks the production, not only by 
Miss Martin, but by the children 
and a group of nuns. But the big- 
gest satisfaction in this line comes 
from Patricia Neway, as the Mother 
Abbess. As her voice soars in 
“Climb Every Mountain” at the end 
of Act I, she creates by herself a 
climax as stirring as any that a 
full dancing and singing chorus 
could. 
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Operatic Notes 

One of my West Coast imps has 
written that she has found a crys- 
tal clear outline of the plot of 
Richard Strauss’s “Die Frau ohne 
Schatten”, which this fall had its 
American premiere in San Fran- 
cisco. In a publication called the 
San Francisco Territorial News 
the plot goes like his: “The Em- 
peror is hooked behind a Nimrod 
kick. So he’s out with a bird and 
just about to bang this gazelle when 
it turns into a great broad. She's 
the head djinn’s kid but the Em- 
peror digs her the most, so they 
go the license route...’ 

A similar summary in beatnik 
stvle of Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer” opens with the following: 
“A middle ages style union beef. 
If you want to blow you got to 
pass the test and join the masters’ 
local. So Walther makes it with 
a cool riff, but this bunch of 
mickey-band squares don’t dig and 
put him way down...” 

Our report of the opening of the 
San Francisco Opera, by the way, 
tactfully failed to mention a situa 
tion that existed that night. It seems 
that during the performance of 
“Aida”, “a number of tuxedo-clad 
men in the audience surreptitiously 
removed tiny transistor radios from 
their pockets and held them to their 
ears’. They were tuning in on a 
crucial San Francisco-Philadelphia 
baseball game. To paraphrase a 
famous line about love in an old 
movie: Opera will never take the 
place of baseball. 


Maria Callas’ recent Kansas City 
concert Was interrupted 40 minutes 


“Donnez que je 


by a bomb hoax. Shortly after the 
concert had begun, an anonymous 
voice called the local police and 
told them that a bomb had been 
planted in the theatre that would 
go off at 9:30. Miss Callas insisted 
on singing her first aria before the 
theatre was cleared so that she 
could “let people know that [ am 
here. If I don’t, they will say, “Well, 
that Maria Callas!’ I'll take the 
risk.”” Brava, Maria, it was probably 
the work of a rival Lucia or Tosca! 


Walter Slezak and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera are looking for a “pig- 
sitter” for the new production of 
Johann Strauss’s “The Gypsy 
Baron”. Mr. Slezak is required to 
carry several sucklings on stage at 
his entrance, and these new Metro- 
politan stars need someone back- 
stage to take care of them. 


Words and Music 


A mixture of the arts is 
evidenced in Italy by the appear 
ance on the bookstalls of a novel 
accompanied by a record. They sell 
together and the record contains 
four jazz pieces composed by the 
author as theme music for his 
story. If the trend continues it will 
be hard to plan. whether one in 
tends to spend the afternoon read- 
ing or listening 

Giose Rimanelli, who had al 
ready written two previous novels 
(“Tiro al piccione” and “Peccato 
orginale”), is the author of a novel 
entitled “Una posizione sociale”, 
which is read accompanied by mu 
Mr. Rimanelli, has this to say 
about it: “Rhythm is everything 

. I give great importance ito 
rhythm in my novel, in other words 


sic. 


ssaie & mon tour” 


constant musical theme. By 
chance, the principal character of 
my story is an old jazz player who 
plays his life away on a trombone 

It seemed necessary to me 
materially to write the notes he 
used , 

Asked if he had ever composed 
music before, Rimanelli answered 
“Yes, when I was fifteen. | was in 
a religious boarding school at the 
time, so I mostly put psalms to 
music”. 

This strikes me as a particularly 
inventive idea. Perhaps the notion 


to a 


could be applied to American edi- 


tions of “Lolita”, “Lady Chatter 
ly’s Lover”, or “Peyton Place”. 


Pure Purcell 

A recent well-intended tercenten- 
ary tribute to Purcell floundered, 
because the work chosen for com- 
memoration fell on “Passing By”, 
which is by the wrong Purcell—not 
Henrv, but Edward, the 19th-cen- 
tury ballad-writer. The work was 
done in a choral arrangement and 
the conductor evidently thought 
that the printed accompaniment was 
impure and un-Jacobean, so he 
played it with block chords, a prize 
example of a “goose presented as a 
stuffed swan”. 


. = 
Square Fair 

Borrowing some techniques from 
l6th-century Venice and Giovanni 


Gabrieli, the city of St. Paul 
Minn., instituted a series of out 

door concerts held in a downtown 
parking lot in the city. Known as 
“Pair in the Square”, the evenings 
ran from 7:00 to 9:45, and exhibits 
of art and science were punctuated 
by antiphonal choirs of brass play 

ing works of Gabrieli, Petzel, and 
Purcell from two nearby rooftops 
overlooking the festival below 


Diminuendo 

Sir Thomas Beecham has an 
nounced that he is a_ reformed 
character. “I no longer provoke, 
denounce, or condemn,” he said in 
a speech. “I coo like all the proverb 
ial doves. I coo not because I like 
life any better. I honestly think that 
it couldn’t be worse.” The conduc 
tor did not say if his recent mar- 
riage had anything to do with his 
new reformation. 


On a Low Note 
At a 


recent rehearsal of the 
Cedar Rapids (lowa) Symphony 
the first violin section (known for 
its ability as well as the attractive- 
ness of its distaff members) was 
emoting rather long on a low note 
Henry Denecke, the conductor, 
broke up the orchestra when he 
admonished: “Don’t make a caree! 
on the G String”. 
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Graf To Head 
Zurich Opera 
Although Her 


his duties as gen 


COnce 


Gsral issumes 
lirector of the 
Zurich Opera with t eason of 1960 


16 


61, he will continue in an advisory 
capacity with the Metropolitan Opera 
Rudolf Bing, general manager, an 
nounced. Dr. Graf is being retained 
as advisor on the new opera house 
and on the Metropolitan's education 
activities which are expected to in 
crease with its move to Lincoln Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts, it 
said. 

Mr. Bing also expressed the hope 
that Dr. Graf would be available to 
stage other productions for the Metro 
politan in the future. In his 24-year 
association with the Metropolitan he 
has directed such noteworthy produc 
tions as this season's opening night 
revival of “Il Trovatore”, “Don Gio 
vanni’, “Wozzeck”, and the four op 
eras of Wagner's “Ring of the Nibe 
lungs”, among many others 


Was 


Boomer Gives 
Artist List 


Eastman 
Boomer 


Boomer, of Eastman 
Associates, has announced a 
partial list of artists for the 1960-61 
season. These included Nina Dova 
soprano - guitarist; Beatrice Krebs 
mezzo-contralto of the New York 
City Opera; John Carter, tenor; Gil 
bert and Sullivan Concert Hall, a 
company of five with costuming and 
Staging, produced by Donald W. John 
ston; Joseph Eger, French horn 
player; the Eger Players, consisting 
of piano, violin, cello and French 
horn; the Camera Concerti, Joseph 
Eger, conductor, a chamber orches- 
tra of 12 plus two soloists; and Wil 
liam Clauson, balladeer and guitarist 


Chicago Opera Ballet 
Slated For Fourth Tour 


Kurt Weinhold, new president of 
Columbia Artists Management, has 
announced that Ruth Page's Chicago 
Opera Ballet will start its fourth con 
secutive tour in January. The com 
pany will appear in 72 cities eastward 
from Texas, lowa and Michigan. A 
large proportion of dates has been 
arranged on the Atlantic seaboard 

This season the company of 50 is 
headed by Melissa Hayden with Ken 
neth Johnson as leading danseur. Also 
heading the cast are Veronika Mlakar 
Barbara Steele Patricia Klekovic 
Orrin Kayan, Fred Strobel, Dolores 
Lipinski. John Kriza has been en 

iged as special guest star 

The repertory includes Miss Page's 
popular “The Merry Widow”. “Ca 
mille”, and “Revenge” (based on 
Verdi's “Il Trovatore”). “Carmen’ 
her newest work, is a choreographic 
treatment of the Bizet opera. George 
Skibine’s “Idyll” is also scheduled for 
performances along with works from 
the standard repertory 


National Artists Adds 
Sopranos, Duo-Pianists 


Luben Vichey, president and gen 
eral manager of National Artists Cor 
poration, has announced the signing 
of Wilma Lipp, coloratura soprano; 
Inge Borkh, dramatic soprano; and 
Stecher and Horowitz, duo-pianists 

Melvin Stecher and Norman Horo 
witz are currently celebrating 
tenth anniversary § as 
team. They recently 
successful concert 
America 

Miss Lipp has appeared in major 


their 
duo-piano 
returned from a 
tour of South 


Weinhold Elected President 
Of Columbia Artists 


Bender 


Kurt Weinhold, new 


president 
of Columbia Artists 


Richard Yarnall, assistant treas- 
urer 


At the annual meeting of stock 
holders of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, held Nov. 24 at company head 
quarters in New York, Frederick (¢ 
Schang, president for the past ten 
years, became chairman of the board 
and Kurt Weinhold was elected presi- 
dent. Andre Mertens, vice-president, 
was elected executive vice-president 
and Richard Yarnall assistant treas- 
urer. Mr. Weinhold has been con- 
nected with Columbia for the past 
25 years and Mr. Mertens was its 
European representative until 1940 

Vice-presidents re-elected were Ruth 
O'Neill, David Ferguson, William 
Judd, Herbert O. Fox, Leverett 
Wright, Humphrey Doulens, Gerald 
Devlin, and Mr. Yarnall. Ralph Colin 
was re-elected secretary. 

In his annual report to stockholders, 


Shelburne Studios 


Andre Mertens, executive vice- 
president 


Frederick C. Schang, chairman 
of the board of directors 


Mr. Schang reported on the progress 
of the company’s subsidiary Broad 
way Theatre Alliance, which has or 
ganized about 50 subscription cities 
for touring Broadway plays. He also 
reported that Columbia would move 
into its newly acquired building at 
165 West 57th Street, in New York, 
late next spring 

At the annual 
munity Concerts, 
subsidiary, David 
elected president, with Herbert O 
Fox, Gerald Devlin and Richard 
Yarnall as vice-presidents. Mr. Schang 
is chairman of the board. 

Mr. Fox was elected president of 
the Broadway Theatre Alliance, with 
Ronald Wilford, vice-president and 
general manager, Charles Jones, di 
rector of subscriptions 


meeting of Com 
another Columbia 
Ferguson was 





Stecher and Horowitz 


European opera houses and is best 
known to American opera’ fans 
through her recordings of complete 
Mozart operas for London Records. 

Ince Borkh, who made her Metro- 
politan Opera debut in 1958 as 
Salome, has appeared with the San 
Francisco Opera and the Chicago 
Opera, and sang Elektra in a concert 
version with the New York Philhar- 
monic. 


New York City Ballet 
Begins 25th Season 


The New York City Ballet, pre- 
paring for its 25th season at the City 
Center, due to begin on Dec. 8 and 
continue for nine weeks, will present 
as one of its major events, a Pan- 
America program, featuring the music 
of nine contemporary Latin Ameri- 
can composers in ballets by seven 
American choreographers 

he composers featured will be 
Carlos Chavez, of Mexico; Luis Es- 
cobar of Colombia; Alberto Ginastera 
of Argentina; Julian Orbon of Cuba; 
Juan Orrego Salas of Chile; Silvestre 
Revueltas of Mexico; Andres Sas of 
Peru; Hector Tosar of Uruguay and 
Heitor Villa-Lobos of Brazil. The 
choreographers whose new works will 
be presented include George Balan- 
chine, Todd Bolender, Lew Christen- 
sen, Gloria Contreras, Jacques D’Am- 
boise, Francisco Moncion, John 
Iaras, and one to be announced. 

Maria Tallchief will 
company and will 
night. 


rejoin. the 
dance opening 
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Tosea 


Nov. 2. [his performance of 
“Tosca” at the Metropolitan brought 
Cornell MacNeil’s first Scarpia with 
the company. Zinka Milanov was 
Tosca; Eugenio Fernandi, Mario; and 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted. Mr 
MacNeil possesses a very beautiful 
voice and his big, full-bodied tones 
carried perfectly in the house. His 
finest work was done in the second 
act, especially in the “Gia! Mi dicon 
venal!” section which had a marvelous 
soaring quality. Mr. MacNeil is not 
yet completely at home, dramatically, 
with the role. Scarpia is one of the 
great acting challenges of opera and 
it would be unfair, at this time, to ex- 
pect him to deliver the role with a 
veteran’s ease. Miss Milanov did not 
sing as well in the role of Tosca on 
this occasion as when I have heard 
her previously, and Eugenio Fernandi 
had recurring intonation difficulties 
The excitement that I have grown to 
associate with Dimitri Mitropoulos’ 
conducting of the score was missing 
on this particular evening. The re- 
mainder of the cast included Norman 
Scott, Lawrence Davidson, Paul 
Franke, Osie Hawkins, Roald Reitan, 
and Peter Burke. * 


La Traviata 

Nov. 4. The season’s first per- 
formance of Verdi's “La Traviata”, 
with Victoria de los Angeles and 
Cesare Valletti as Violetta and AIl- 
fredo, was to the usual performances 
we hear as champagne to table wine. 
It came almost as a shock to realize 
once again how much delicacy of 
coloration, how much finesse of work- 
manship there is in this score. 

Not only did the beautiful singing 
of the artists bring new life and fresh- 
ness to the music, but also the loving 
care of Nino Verchi, who conducted 
it for the first time at the Metropoli- 
tan. Mr. Verchi has his faults. He 
tends to lose the tempo in slow 
passages; he can be sentimental; and 
he does not always keep a sufficiently 
tight rein over the orchestra. But he 
has Italian melody in his veins; he is 
always with his singers; and he makes 
the orchestra sing. With mediocre 
forces, I suspect that he might not be 
very impressive, but with artists of 
such high calibre he is a splendid 
colleague 

Miss de los Angeles was ravishing 
in all the more lyric passages and 
supremely musical in everything she 
sang. The top tones put her under a 
certain strain, as they always do, but 
no one cared, so glorious was the 
beauty of her tone, phrasing, and de- 
livery of the language. Mr. Valletti 
also sang Italian that was music in 
itself and blended his voice with her’s 
in the subtlest and most masterly 
ways. He, too, does not have the high 
trumpet tones so dearly beloved by 
the gallery, but he is an artist to his 
fingertips. 

New to the cast was Teresa Stratas, 
as Annina, and she both sang and 
acted the role capably. It is not a 
small thing to do small things well, 
and this newcomer to the company 
bears careful watching and encour- 
agement. Whenever Miss de los An- 
geles is in the cast, everyone else 
always sings better, and Mario Sereni 
surpassed himself in the role of Ger- 
mont, pére. A little stiff in bearing 
(which suited the character) he sang 
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with both passion and mellowness of 
tone. The others were familiar: Helen 
Vanni, as Flora; Gabor Carelli, as 
Gastone; Calvin Marsh, as Baron 
Douphol; George Cehanovsky, as 
Marquis d’Obigny; and Louis Sgarro, 
as Doctor Grenvil. 

The “Traviata” production seems 
less messy and old-fashioned, when 
the music is as movingly performed 
as it was at this performance. But 
Oliver Smith’s ugly sets and Tyrone 
Guthrie’s mannered and awkward 
production will never be really satis- 
factory. Nonetheless, we all left the 
house in tears after the death scene, 
with many a passage ringing on in 
memory. R. S 


Cavalleria Rusticana 
Pagliacci 


Nov. 5.—At this performance of 
the famous double bill Carlo Bergonzi 
took the role of Canio in “Pagliacci” 
for the first time at the Metropolitan. 
He proved admirable both vocally 
and dramatically. Though he has an 
essentially lyric tenor voice, Mr. Ber- 
gonzi knows how to use it for big 
dramatic effects and he is always the 
expert musician. In the opening 
“Trovatore” this year he revealed his 
new artistic stature, and his Canio, 
too, was miles above the routine 
knockabout performance. Gloria Davy 
made her first appearance of the sea- 
son as Nedda; and the others, in 
familiar leading roles, were Cornell 
MacNeil (a superb Tonio in all re- 
spects); Charles Anthony, as Beppe; 
and Mario Sereni, as Silvio 

The “Cavalleria” cast was familiar, 
with the magnificent Giulietta Si- 
mionato as Santuzza; Rosalind Elias, 
as Lola; Jan Peerce, as Turiddu; Wal- 
ter Cassel, as Alfio; and Thelma Vo- 
tipka, as Mamma Lucia. Nino Ver- 
chi again conducted both operas with 
a passionate affection that made them 
seem almost new. R. S 


Madama Butterfly 


Nov. 7.—In all respects, the sea- 
son’s first performance of this Puccini 
masterpiece was an outstanding one. 
The sets and costumes designed by 
Motohiro Nagasaki for the production 
first staged two seasons ago by Yoshio 
Aoyama, are so beautiful in them- 
selves that the performance has to be 
exceptional to live up to the produc 
tion. Happily, this was the case 

With Dimitri Mitropoulos in the pit 
conducting with more than his usual 
sympathy for the score, and with An 
toinietta Stella in the title role as- 
sisted by an excellent cast, the per- 
formance was an unusually poignant 
one that lingered in the mind Jong 
after the opera was over. A great 
singing actress, Miss Stella was in 
top form. Every gesture and every 
inflection was pregnant with meaning 
and perfectly timed in a performance 
that was notable for its freedom and 
spontaneity. There were loveliness, 
pathos and laughter in her voice, and 
her singing seemed as natural as a 
bird’s. 

Ihe other familiar principals in the 
cast—Barry Morell (Pinkerton), Clif- 
ford Harvuot (Sharpless), and Mar 
garet Roggero (Suzuki)—if not as re- 
splendant vocally as Miss Stella, gave 
outstanding performances. Charles 
Kullman, singing the role of Goro for 
the first time at the Metropolitan, 
gave an excellent characterization. 


He struck a happy medium in being 
neither overly, nor underly, ob- 
sequious. Joan Wall, also appearing 
for the first time in the bit part of 
Kate Pinkerton, did well. Others in 
the cast who contributed their mite 
with full measure were: George 
Cehanovsky (Yamadori), Osie Hawk- 
ins (the Uncle Priest), Calvin Marsh 
(the Imperial Commissary) and Luigi 
De Cesare (Registrar). ; 


Aida 


Nov. 9.—The season's first per- 
formance of Verdi’s “Aida” was not 
only brightened by the presence of 
Lucine Amara, who sang the title role 
for the first time at the Metropolitan, 
but also by a new ballet in the tri- 
umphal scene, in which Zachary Solov 
has vastly improved his original cho- 
reography. 

It is always fascinating to see what 
an artist can do with an assignment 
for which she is by temperament and 
voice fundamentally unsuited. Miss 
Amara sang beautifully, of course, 
with a smoothness and luster of tone 
that one seldom hears in the role. But 
that was part of the trouble—the 
whole performance was too lyric, too 
undramatic, lacking in the primitive 
majesty which is the most interesting 
element in Aida’s character and which 
Verdi mirrors so marvelously in his 
music. The big phrases did not soar; 
the cries of anguish did not tear at our 
hearts; the flashes of pride and rage 
did not scorch us. Miss Amara had 
worked out her stage business thor- 
oughly and she obviously understood 
the music, but it was a case of the 
dove masquerading as the eagle 


Ballet Improved 


Mr. Solov has retained the athletic, 
exhibitionistic character of his orig- 
inal choreography for Act II, Scene 2, 
but he has made it much more con- 
vincing and attractive through better 
plastic invention, more careful inte- 
gration, and consistency of style 
Edith Jerell was stunning in a virtu- 
oso solo part, partnered by Bruce 
Marks and Frank Piper; and the corps 
also won itself an ovation. It was a 
happy idea to restore the charming 
dance of the Negro boys in Act II, 
Scene 1, but I wish that he would have 
it performed by them alone. And the 
Dance of the Priestesses in the temple 
is still awkward and ugly, both in cos 
tuming and choreography. Now that 
he has done so handsomely by the 
triumphal scene, could not Mr. Solov 
give us a dance that is worthy of 
priestesses? 

The rest of the cast was familiar, 
with Dimiter Uzunov as Radames; 
Nell Rankin, Amneris; Robert Mer- 
rill, Amonasro; Cesare Siepi, Ramfis; 
Louis Sgarro, the King; Robert Nagy, 
a Messenger; and Heidi Krall, a 
Priestess. Mr. Merrill was in splendid 
voice and gave us a fiery Ethiopian 
king. Miss Rankin (despite pitch and 
support troubles) enjoyed her cus 
tomary and deserved triumph in the 
judgment scene. Mr. Uzunov, also, 
was not in_best form, and was rough 
both in his singing and acting. But 
Mr. Siepi let us savor to the full 
Verdi’s sumptuous writing for his all 
too-brief role. 

Fausto Cleva does not plumb the 
full majesty or exquisite coloration 
and detail of this score, but he always 
keeps it alive and moving. R. S. 


) OPERA at the Metropolitan 


Carmen 


Nov. 12.—At this performance, the 
third of Bizet’s “Carmen”, five singers 
were heard in their parts for the first 
time this season: Risé Stevens, in the 
title role; Dimiter Uzunov, Don José; 
Heidi Krall, Micaéla; Mario Sereni, 
Escamillo; and Norman Scott, Zuniga 
Singing her first Frasquita with the 
company—and doing a good job of it 
—was Teresa Stratas. 

In fact, this was a performance in 
which the smaller roles were fresher 
than the major ones. Miss Krall was 
an appealing Micaéla; Norman Scott, 
Margaret Roggero, George Cehanov- 
sky and Clifford Harvuot were all 
admirable actors and singers. 

Miss Stevens’ Carmen has long been 
a familiar and popular characteriza- 
tion, but she was not at her best on 
this occasion. And the Don José, 
Dimiter Uzunov, was not exciting. 
Mario Sereni, who has an excellent 
baritone voice, failed to project much 
excitement in his big aria. 

In the pit, Jean Morel stirred up 
more orchestral excitement than he 
has in several of his previous “Car- 
men” assignments. - 


Louis Melancon 


Anna Moffo as Violetta 


La Traviata 

Nov. 14, 2:00.—A debut of major 
importance, that of Anna Moffo as 
Violetta, and the unscheduled appear 
ance of Cornell MacNeil as the elder 
Germont, made this Saturday after 
noon performance of Verdi's opera 
doubly significant. 

Stull a very young woman, a native 
of Wayne, Pa., Miss Moffo was 
trained at the Curtis Institute of Mu 
sic in Philadelphia and—on a Ful 
bright scholarship—in Italy. Engage 
ments in leading European opera 
houses and at the Chicago Lyric Thea 
tre, as well as recordings on RCA Vic 
tor and Angel labels, had served to 
herald her Metropolitan debut 

Few sopranos have been so ideally 
endowed—visually, vocally, music 
ally, and dramatically—for the role 
of Violetta as has Miss Moffo. Slim 
dark-haired, beautiful of face and fig 
ure, she made the courtesan’s conquest 
of Alfredo wholly believable. In the 
first act, her facial expressions and 
movements indicated not only her 
conflicting reactions to Alfredo’s 
statement of love but her intimations 
of the tragedy to come. Her passion 
ate love for and renunciation of Al 
fredo were touched with a delicacy 
and autumnal melancholy that were 
infinitely touching. Her reading of 
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first 
men On 


Morales of the 
Nov 1] 


season in “Car 
Gabor Carelli 
replaced Charles Kullman in his first 


Metre politan appearance a Don Ba 
silo in Ihe Marriage of Figaro 
and Robert Nagy sang his first Don 


Curzio at the Metropolitan 


Other New York Operas 
NBC Opera Company 
Presents Fidelio 

Nov x Ihe NBC Opera | a 


pioneer attempt to use tele 
a medium for producing opera in this 


vision as 


country. Organized in 1949, the com 
pany has given standard works such 
as “La Traviata”, “La Boheme”, and 


Madama Butterfly”, as well as mod 
ern works such as Prokofieff's “War 
and (the operas first Ameri 
can hearing) and Poulenc’s “The 
Dialogues of the Carmelites” The 
company had to suspend their activity 
last year, but this season 
back with four operas 
Fidelio” was the first of these 
ductions to be heard this year 
other operas will be the 
presentation of “Amahl and the 
Visitors Don Giovanni 
Rusticana”™.) The 
translation of the work, now 
lished by Ballantine Books, was done 
by Joseph Machlis. The translation 
is published ts not exactly as it was 


Peac e 


they are 


pro 
(The 
annual 
Night 
and 
Cavalleria new 


pub 


ung at this performance. For ex 
ample, in Act Il, Florestan sang “Oh 
endless night of silence” instead of 
the printe 1°O dread abvss of silence 
and there were several other small 
adjustments, all to the good. Tran 
lating “Fidelio” is a difficult task, fo 
the libretto 1s more of a means than 
in end. In the hands of a lesser man 
than Beethoven, the inadequacies of 
the text, literary and dramati wo i 
have been a great hindrance to tl 
must | whole But how easy it 1 0 

epl the story a il tand lor 
oy of having the sublime music B 
thoven conceived for the plot 

This ts not the place to fight tI 
old question of opera-in-English. Suf 
fice it to say that Mr. Machlis did 
reditable job of his assignment and I 


hope his translation will win friend 

for the opera and create a desire to 

it on the stage in its original languag 
Visually, the 

triumph for all 

I seen operatic 


behave as 


performance was 
concerned. Never h 
look and 
convincingly as they did 


characters 


under Kirk Browning's direction. TI 
ettings of Trew Hocker and the 
costumes of Lewis Brown were ideal 


ind looked handsome on the color set 
I watched. There nothing ar 


Was 


ficial or stale about the camera shots 
Only in moments like the second-act 
finale did the sweep and panorama of 
the stage-view intended fail to com 
off 

Irene Jordan was th Leonor H 
middle voice was rich and full, but 
unfortunately this did not irl 
through in the triumphant moment 
of the first-act aria and in the prison 
ene. Florestan was sung | John 
Alexander whose delivery of th 


prison aria was a tribute to his art 
try. Chester Watson, as Rocco: | 
Cass, as Don Pizarro; Judith Rask 
is Marcellina: Fred Cushman 
Jacquino; and Kenneth Smith, as Dor 
Fernando, were all excellent in tl 
respective roles 

Ihe orchestra was conducted 
Peter Herman Adler. There were pit 
difficulties in the winds and t pla 


Leonore holds off 
Pizarro just be- 
fore the trumpet 
heralds the arrival 
of Fernando, in 
the NBC Opera 
production on TV 
of Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio”. Left to 


right: Lee Cass, 
Pizarro; Chester 
Watson, Rocco; 
Irene Jordan, 
Leonore;: John 
Alexander, Flor- 
estan 


ing of the Prelude to Act II was the 
one uncomfortable spot in an other 
wise enjoyable production. What a 
shame the company felt that the over 
ture had to be dispensed with! This 
was especialy puzzling, since the per 
formance did not cover all the time 
at its disposal and the final five or six 
minutes of the telecast were taken up 
with dry, background history of ihe 
opera J \ 


American Opera Society 
Repeats Offenbach Work 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 10.—For its 
second offering of the season, the en 
terprising American Opera Society 
repeated its 1958 production of Of 
fenbach’s “La Grande Duchesse de 
Gerolstein 

In the title role of this witty, mel 
odious spoof of the military and the 
monarchy in the time of Spain’s Bout 
bon Queen Isabel Il was Jennie 
Tourel. Her sense of style is ideally 
suited to that of the pretentious 
pampered duchess, and in the oper 
etta’s big number, “Voici le sabre de 
mon pere’, Miss Tourel was most en 
tertaining 

Martial Singher 
some highly amusing moments as 
Baron Grog. His vivacious prancing 
in the “pif-paf-pouf-boum-boum” aria 
in the first act earned him an ovation. 

There were newcomers to 
the cast. Laurel Hurley sang well the 
small role of Wanda, and Andre Turp 
was excellent as Fritz, the part Leo 


also contributed 


several 


pold Simoneau sang last season 
Andre Lortie was the new Baron 
Puck, and Stefan Schnabel repeated 


his droll narration 
Arnold Gamson conducted the or 
chestra and chorus —W, | 


Kileen Farrell Appears 
In Verdi’s “Il Trovatore” 


Theatre, Staten Island, 
Nov. 9 rhe first opportunity to see 
and hear Eileen Farrell in a staged 
opera performance in the New York 
metropolitan area attracted an audi- 
ence of 3,000 persons to a Staten 
Island movie house, converted for one 
night into an opera auditorium 

This was opening night for the 
Richmond Opera Company, the be 
ginning of its second season. But it 
was the local casting which con- 
tributed to the large audience, a 
sizable portion of which crossed New 
York Bay by ferry to attend 

Eileen Farrell, who sang Leonora, 
and Margery Mayer, who sang Azu- 
cena, are both Staten Islanders. These 
principals were joined by two 


St. George 


two 





Metropolitan Opera _ dependables, 
Frank Valentino, who sang Count di 
Luna, and William Wildermann, who 
appeared as Ferrando. Rounding out 
the cast were Giovanni Consiglio, as 
Manrico; Marguerite Padovano, as 
Inez; and Joshua Lieberman, Robert 
Sherwood and Alfred Mann in brief 
parts. Conducting the 30-piece orches- 
tra and 40-voice chorus was Carlo 
Moresco. 

While the sets and stage direction 
were old-fashioned, and while the 
chorus was hopelessly off pitch during 
the convent scene, there were 
fine musical moments. These occurred 


some 


most often when Miss Farrell or 
Miss Maver was on. stage Miss 
Farrell was a dignified, slow-moving 


Leonora, and she seemed nervous in 


the first two acts. But by the end of 
the opera her stage presence Was das 
dependable as her vocalism [he 


will have a first-rate 
Alceste” in Miss Farrell next season 
Miss Mayer sang “Stride la vampa 
stirringly, and Mr. Consiglio 
Di quella pira” with 


Metropolitan 


deli 
fervor 


W. | 


ered 


Connecticut Opera 
Announces Productions 


Hartford, Conn The Connecticut 
Operation Association will open its 
coming season on Nov. 23 with Puc 
cini’s “Manon Lescaut”, featuring 
Antonietta Stella, Carlo Bergonzi, and 
Mario Sereni. Other productions will 
be Puccini’s “Tosca”, on Jan. 31, with 
Renata Tebaldi, Francesco Valentino 
and Rudolf Petrak; Rossini’s “The 
Barber of Seville”, on March 5, with 
Gianna d’Angelo, Igor Gorin, and 
Cesare Valletti; Verdi’s “La Traviata”, 
on April 21, with Licia Albanese and 
John Alexander. Conductors for the 
season will be Anton Guadagno and 
Carlo Moresco. 


National Opera Club 
Holds Verdi Festival 


The National Opera Club of 
America held a Verdi Festival at New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The 
program of arias and ensembles from 
“I Masnadieri”, “Don Carlo”, “Na 
bucco”, “Macbeth”, “Trovatore” and 
the Requiem were sung by Palmina 
Lattanzio, soprano; Janice Matisse 
mezzo-soprano; Marco Sorisio, tenor 
and Roberto Sorisio, bass. The pro 
gram was under the direction of Mar 
co Sorisio. 
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whether the need be for a sure-fire box-office draw; Robert Rounseville 


a lustrous international name to lend solid prestige; a unique 
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to round out an already heavily budgeted season; the 
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John 
Browning 


Winner in swift succession of three of the 
highest honors the international music world 
can bestow—the Steinway Centennial Award 
from the National Federation of Music Clubs in 
1954; the kdgar M. Levintritt Award in 1955; and 
the Queen Elisabeth Gold Medal of the 
Concours International Musical in Belgium in 
1956—this electrilying pianist, described by 
the Los Angeles Times’ Albert Goldberg as 
one ol the most sensitive and poetic artists 
America has pl xluced,” scored an 
unprecedented triumph it his 1958 New York 
debut recital hen the New York Herald Tribune's 
Paul Henry Lang, leading a unanimous chorus 
of press raves, pointed out that Browning was 
obviously at the beginning ol a great carec) 
Highlighting the more than torty Browning 
cngagements in leading cities across the 
United States during the current season are 
full dozen with mayor symphony orchestras 
unong them the New York Philharmonic 
the Philadelphia Orchestra inal the 
rely strat ol Datla Houston St Lous, Bullalo 
Kansas City, Denver and Harrisburg. Chosen 
to represent the United States at the recent 

ls World's Fair, Mr. Browning has 

old-out houses and unprecedented 


uccessive tours of I urope 


He performs with ardor and poetry. The sweep 
and dash of a born virtuoso!” 
The N York 7 


‘Performance of power and striking beauty. A 


genuine poet of the piano!” 
I 


| 


( ipilo Recor 


Steimway Prane 





Our 
ympany 


“Among the world’s important pianists,” 

The New York Times acclaims Moura Lympany, 
one of the truly honored names in 

international music for repeated concert triumphs 
throughout her native British Isles, Europe 

and the United States; an imposing list of recordings; 
and innumerable appearances on top prestige 
radio and television programs. Acknowledged as 
one of Britain's foremost artists by her election 

as a Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music, 

this great lady of the keyboard counts among 

her many memorable performances the introduction 
of the Khachaturian Piano Concerto 

in London, Paris, Brussels, Milan and Vienna; 
the premieres of concerti written for hei 

by Alan Rawsthorne and Richard Arnell; 
cultural missions to the Prague International 
Festival and to the Soviet Union with the 

London Philharmonic; and an 

ippearance with this great orchestra for its 
Iwenty-Fifth Anniversary Concert at 

Royal Festival Hall. A perennially favorite soloist 
with such conductors as Beecham, Barbirolli, 
Krips, Kubelik, Munch and Sargent, sh« 

also appears regularly in the big summei 

festivals at Lewisohn Stadium, Robin Hood Dell 
and the Hollywood Bowl, and her last two 


Carnegie Hall recitals were SRO sensations 


4 


"Utterly magnificent! The kind of musical pleasure 


one looks for and seldom finds." 
New York Herald Tribune 


"A stunning demonstration of keyboard artistry! In 
the foremost ranks of great artists." 
Pittsburgh Press 


Capitol, HMV, London ffrr and Angel Records 
Steinway Piano 
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William | Benno 
assclos | Moiserwitsch 


“If Americans were not so self-conscious about Benno Moiseiwitsch is often referred to as 
their art and artists,” Howard Taubman wrote in 
The New York Times iollowing William Masselos’ 
Town Hall recital last October, 


“there would be unquestioning acceptance of this 


“one of the last of the keyboard titans in the grand 
tradition,” and indeed, in this day of quickly won success 
one is not often privileged to revel in the kind of 


opulent sound and elegant style which this consummate master 
pianists station among the ablest in the business, and 


people would hurry to hear him as eagerly as some latter day 
sensation from abroad.” Seven months earlier, when 
Masselos appeared with Pierre Monteux and the 

New York Philharmonic, the Herald Tribune described 
“the performance of a virtuoso technician, a musician 

of sensibility and style—in short, a knockout!” 


These two major triumphs during a year in which 


has so long and lovingly perfected; to bask in 

such myriads of glistening colors as emerge from this 

xlv inexhaustible tonal palette; to share in such mature 

losophic insight; to marvel at such unalloyed musical 

magnificence. In England, where Moiseiwitsch 

enjoys the idolatry of a national hero, making as many 

as fifty orchestral appearances a season, 

his annual Schumann and Rachmaninofl 

he has also received one of the momentous cycles evoke stormy demonstrations from 

Ford Foundation grants to ten top U.S. SRO audiences. Already honored by a grateful 

performing artists (with a new orchestral work 

being written especially for him by leading American 

composer Ben Weber) climax Masselos’ steady ascent to a 

niche all his own in the pianistic hall of fame. Since his 


impressive ‘Town Hall debut at eighteen, Masselos has, in 


repeated recital successes and appearances with 


monarch with the distinguished Order of the British Empire, 

he has only this vear received British music's 

highest award, a Life Membership 

in the Royal Philharmonic Society previously 

held by Mendelssohn, Brahms and Tchaikovsky 

In a triumph-studded Kalf century Moiseiwitsch has 

symphony orchestras throughout this country and in | urope toured to virtually every part of the world, necessarily limiting 

and in numerous recordings, won acclaim not only for 

his superb interpretation of the traditional r¢ pertoire 

but for his notable championship of the 


his American availability. It is therefore a source ol 
special pride for the Barrett Management to ofler to many 


trans-U.S. auspices for the first time 
contemporary composers, premiering Compositions 


by Charles Ives, Aaron Copland, Carlos Chavez 
and all the major piano works of Weber. 


an incomparable artist whose eagerly awaited return 
was the occasion for a record $9000 box-othce 


gie Hall concert 


s 


and a standing ovation at his last Carne 


"A combination of romantic ardor, brilliance and 
elegance." 
i The Neu York 7 imes 


"A great pianist . . . a tradition and culture that 
very few can boast!" 

The New York Times 
"A brilliant pianist! Speaks with power and 


0 "A stupendous pianist . . . one of the great key- 
eloquence. 


board virtuosi of our age!" 
Washington Post Boston Globe 
Columbia Masterworks, Music Arts, MGM, and Epic Records Capitol and HMV Records 
Steinway Piano Baldwin Piano 
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Since then 


become i muctl beloved 
legend 
three continents fon 


USscIOUS SINGING tone Lol 


trength and infinite 
Novaes interprets 
o literature 
Yet this seems only a foundation 
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i Novaes concert 
he played 
ote recently, “only 
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There is no pianist quite like her! This is music 
making as it is meant to be.” 

New York Herald Tribune 

It would be difficult to bring to mind another whose 

ommand of the keyboard is more convincing, or 
whose artistry is more radiant." 


alph 
irkpatrick 


Ralph Kirkpatrick's audiences everywhere have rr sponded 
to what Alfred Frankenstein of the San Francisco Chronicle 
calls “a rare combination—the most knowing, 

exacting scholarship and a great virtuoso’s capacity for 
communication through performance. He is 

one of the foremost living authorities on the keyboard 
music of the 18th century; he is also one of the 

finest technicians of the harpsichord; and over and above 
all that, his music-making is a winning, ingratiating thing.” 
Kirkpatrick’s concert tours have taken him to every part 
of the United States and throughout Europe, where he 
provided a memorable feature of the 

1958 Brussels World’s Fair and where his recent 
appearance at the famous Bach festival in 

Ansbach was reported by Time Magazine as 

“a personal triumph.” The publication 

of his book on Domenico Scarlatti, and his 

definitive recordings of sixty 

Scarlatti sonatas for Columbia Masterworks 

and the complete keyboard works 

of Bach for the famous Archive Series 

of Deutsche Grammophone have made a 

significant contribution to the world of music, 

while his notable role in spurring a 

world revival of interest in Eighteenth-Century 

Italian music has won him the Knight Cross 

of the Order “Al merito della Repubblica” 


from the government of Italy. 


“Brilliance, clarity and authoritative grandeur!" 


Time Magazine 


"He makes the harpsichord speak with deeper and 
wider expression than any other player.” 


London Daily Expres 


Columbia Masterworks, Deutsche Grammophone, 


and HMV Records 
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David 
Davis 


When David Davis made his entry into the musical 
“big league’’ with the first of three New York recitals at 
Town Hall five years ago, it was, according to 

The New York Times’ Ross Parmenter, “that rare occurrence 
Among appearances by young musicians, a recital 

that was also a fine concert. Many violinists twice his age,” 
the Times critic continued, “have not played with 

such insight.” Since then Davis has filled four extensive 

U.S. concert tours, including appearances with 

the symphony orchestras of Chicago and 

Detroit, and has made two European tours highlighted 

by London successes in recital at Wigmore Hall 

and on telecasts for the BBC; an engagement 

as soloist with the Athens National Orchestra: and 

the broadcast of full-length concert programs 

for Radio Hilversum and the Finnish National Radio 
Network. Among his many glowing reviews 

abroad, that in the Algemeen Handelshblad 

of Amsterdam following a recent recital ther 

has special significance: “During the 

past few years we have had more than required 

proof that in the United States 

there is feverish study, practice and training in 

music. However, once in a great 

while, a natural talent—just as rare over there 

as it is here! comes through 

to rejoice us with a vigorous and sound musicality, 


and this exceptional talent is David Davis!” 


"A wealth of differing tonal effects. Playing with 
taste and inner understanding." 
The New York 1 nes 


"His approach is sensitive and mature; his intona- 
tion flawless and his technique brilliant. In short, a 
young artist with a bright future!" 

Deems 


‘Loshiys 
kto 


“He is robed in gilts,” the eminent critic Jay Harrison 
has said, describing the dramatic entry of Toshiya Eto into 
the ranks of the world’s great violinists. And it is 
indeed vested in a rich mantle woven out of 

the cultural fabrics of two worlds that this descendant 
of the ficrce Samurai warriors who defended thi 
feudal lords of Tenth Century Japan, comes betore 
Twentieth Century American concert audiences 

as a noble symbol of accord between East 

and West in the universal language of great musi 
ver since his sensational Carnegie Hall debut in 195] 
moved staid New York critics to acclaim him 

without reservation as a great artist 
by international standards, Eto has been re-afhrming 

to press and public around the world with his profound 
musicianship, spectacular technique and uniquely 
warm and beautiful tone, that he ts 

indeed “among the elect of the violin.” His trans-U.S 
concert tours have been highlighted by appearances 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy, the 
St. Louis Symphony under Golschmann, th 
San Franciscé Symphony under Jorda and other mayor 
orchestras. He has also scored brilliant 

successes In Europe and Mexico and on 

a recent triumphant return to his native Japan 

where he plaved twenty-five recitals to SRO audience 
ind appeared with the Japan Philharmonic and 


NHK Svmphony in concerts, broadcasts and tclecasts 


"Rarely equipped! A prodigious technique is ac- 
cessory to the beauty and vitality of his tone. It is 
beautiful violin playing.” 

The New York 1 


"An exceptional and solid gift both as musician and 
performer. A tone of unbelievable warmth." 
Washington Evening St 


Decca Gold Label Reco ra 
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Joseph | Lilhan 
Fuchs | Kuchs 


Joseph Fuchs, whose “perfect playing” Virgil Thomson “Lillian Fuchs reveals the viola as individual in its 
dream of virtuosity and musicianship,” own right, with expressive qualifications unavailable to violin 

top U.S. performing artists recently awarded or cello,” The Baltimore Sun's Welden Wallace 

oundation grants in “recognition of America’s wrote not long ago, explaining the unique status of this 
resources at their highest level,” and brilliant virtuosa among the handful of truly great 

il shortly introduce with major symphony orchestras exponents of her wondrously mellow and satisfying yet 
violin concerto being written for him too-little-heard instrument. Another member of a 
d commission by Walter Piston. One of the distinguished American family, Miss Fuchs, who has given 

ilists on the international concert circuit, Fuchs many duo performances with her famous 

o soloed eight times with the violinist-brother, is a favorite soloist of international 

York Philharmonic and appeared with conductors in her own right, a recitalist with a richly varied 

the great orchestras of the United States repertoire of seldom-played viola masterpieces, 

uch eminent maestri as and an artist who has inspired such leading 

Walter, Leinsdort, Munch, Kubelik, contemporary composers as 

Steinberg. The first solo violinist Jacques de Menasce, Bohuslav Martinu and 

South America under the President's Cultural Quincy Porter to write works especially for her. 
Program, he has filled three Her appearances with Pablo Casals 

| tours, highlighted by participation in th have been among the memorable events 
fomne tival and two of the famous Casals luring music-lovers from all over the world 
Festivals in Prades and the presentation to Prades and she was for over a decade one of the 
ol the entire cycle of Beethoven sonatas twice in successive select group of world-renowned vocalists and instrumentalists 
London seasons. To a formidable list of recordings, collaborating in the provocative programs of The 
neludin omplete Beethoven sonatas, he has recently Musicians Guild. Her many Decca recordings include the six 
idded notable collaborations with Casals and Istomin Bach suites for solo viola, and her name has become 
trios. Veleviewers throughout especially familiar among music students and 

Fuchs in ten full-length concert telecasts teachers for her notable editions and transcriptions 

Lowell Institute Station, with kinescope of viola repertoire for G. Schirmer 

ition television outlets throughout the world and Associated Music Publishers. 


"A great violinist! A first rate musical intelligence!" "No one has ever played the viola in so grand a 
The New York Tu manner!" 
—New York Herald Tribune 
“At the top in the violinistic world! Among the five 


or six finest violinists in the country!" "Among the foremost virtuosi of the day!" 
Cleveland Plain Dealer —Boston Herald 


Columbia Ni aste orks, Dec i Gold Lahe a and I verest Records Decca Gold Label Records 
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Aldo 
° 
e ZO ( 
ALVISO 

If an immediate re-engagement as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic is indication of an artist's stature, 
Aldo Parisot’s four appearances with the Philharmoni 
during its 1959-60 season alone—marking his 
ninth re-engagement by the famous orchestra 
for both its winter Carnegie Hall and summet 
Lewisohn Stadium series—must be regarded 
as unqualified acknowledgement of Parisot’s unique 
importance among the foremost ‘cellists of 
the world today. Nor is it in New York alone that 
this brilliant Brazilian virtuoso is called upon again and again 
to rekindie the masterpieces of ‘cello literature with his 
penetrating musicianship, scintillant technique and 
glorious, singing tone. Parisot’s record cf seven 
re-engagements with the Pittsburgh Symphony and 
numerous appearances with other leading 
orchestras throughout the world have added to a 
notable list of recital successes in winning 
him unanimous press acclaim, a staunch 
international following, and the particular admiration 
of conductors like Bernstein, DeSabata, Monteux, 
Paray and Stokowski, with whom he has collaborated 
in giving the ‘cello new popularity with contemporary 
audiences. His selection by the U.S. State Department for 
several notable musical embassies abroad and the dedication 
to him by his celebrated compatriot Villa-Lobos of two 
magnificent ‘cello concerti, are further tributes 
to a great and still growing artistry. 


“Beautiful tone, perceptive musicianship, warmth of 
temperament!" 
The New York Times 


"One of the greatest ‘cellists of our time!" 
—Pittsburgh Press 


Counterpoint Records 


abelle 
AVIS 


“Never before has a native or foreign artist heen so cheered” 
in The Hague ... “A sensation of the age” in Oslo . 
“Sensational revelation, then delirious enthusiasm’ 
in Paris... “A performance that exploded for 
all time the myth of America’s musical illiteracy” in Vienna 
“An audience that could not get enough” in ‘Tel Avis 
... A fantastic triumph which happens once a century” in 
Mexico City . such has been the acclaim of 
Ellabelle Davis in eleven countries on three continents 
an international success rarely equalled 
by any American artist 
After ten years of world touring Ellabelle Davis 
returns to her own country for the season 1959-60, 
making an appearance wtih Howard Mitchell and th 


vie Hall, where her 


— 


National Symphony at Carn 

last concert, sold-out a week in advance with more than 
two hundred seated onstage, was described by 

The New York Times as “an exceptional recital—the kind 
of singing one hangs upon note by note,” and where 

her performances with Serge Koussevitzky and Dimitri 
Mitropoulos of Lukas Foss’ “The Song of Songs,” written 
especially for her, were historic events. In hei 

first cross-country tour under the Barrett Management, this 
great American soprano is eagerly awaited by devotees 
who have never lorgotten her marvelous mastery 

of art songs and her superb renditions of opera and 
oratorio arias with such conductors as Bernstein, 


Ormandy, Dorati, Kurtz, Paray and Scherman 


"The innate musicality and style found only in the 


true artist!" . 
New York Herald Tribune 


"One of the greatest singers in the world!" 
Helsinki Nya Pressen 
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Irene 
Jordan 


ition Ob the dramatic coloratura 
Jordan astonishes by negotiating the 
flights of the Queen of the Night 
tan Opera and Covent Garden 
I hve Nlagnu but ina 
mate thrust of Lady Mache 
tel Phe brilliant bravura ol 
po ble the first perlormanc 
kurvanthe by The Litthe Orchestra 
Stadium 
hero ol Lhe Lales of Hothmann 
the NBG Ope ra OM pany 
was a thrilling 
yric Theatre premiere 
Shire 
tacular Vitellia for the 
U.S pertormance ol 
i Oaring Gilda 
vdice at lestivals in Central City 
md Stratbora ith such conductors as 
Bernsten Leimsdort, Munch and Paray 
i repertoire ol 
oO arias not heard 
and as 
vad Foundation grant 
ntroduce with mayor syviInphonies 


COMLINIES ioned lor he 


A voice of extraordinary beauty and richness. 
Certainly one of our finest singers!” 
New York Herald T) 


An ultimate in bravura such as | have heard from 
no living singer!" 


HERBERT BARRETT 
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Jennie 
loure 


\dored by a passionate international cult . . . 

eliciting from an ecstatic world press such unequivocal 
superlatives as are used only a few times in each 
generation... filling vast halls from New York to Rio, 
from Jerusalem to Johannesburg, with 

lamoring SRO audiences . . . topping best-seller record 
lists month alter month... Jennie Tourel, now 

it the summit of her incomparable artistry, continues to 
move from triumph to triumph. A rare 

combination of qualities has laid 

the foundations for the spectacular 

Lourel successes—a voice of moving 

richness and smoothest registet 

from low G to high C, stylistic mastery ranging 
through nine languages, and a vocal technique any 
topnotch instrumentalist might envy. Thus 

endowed she is able to achieve equal distinction in 
many seemingly contrasted phases of the 

singing repertoire, trom the coloratura fireworks 

of Rossini to the brilliant modern 

intensity of Hindemith’s “Marienleben,” 

from the restrained sensuality ol 

Debussy and Ravel to the 

passionate outpourings of Rachmaninoll 

and ‘Tchaikovsky, from the pure classic 

arias of Bach and Mozart to the 

tongue-in-cheek sophistication of 


Offenbach and Leonard Bernstein 


"Today a queen among vocal interpreters; long may 
she reign!" 
New York Herald Tribune 


"One of the top recitalists in the U.S. today and 
probably the most versatile!" 
Time Magazine 


Decca Gold Label and Columbia Records 
Baldwin Piano 
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Richard 
Lewls 


“One of the most wuportant tenors in the world today,” 
according to Alfred Frankenstein of San Francisco, 

where he made his American debut five years ago as Walton's 
Troilus (the role he created for the Covent Garden 
world premiere of “Troilus and Cressida,”) and 

has returned each year as a mainstay of the 

San Francisco Opera; Richard Lewis demonstrated anothe: 
facet of his superb artistry when he made his first 

East coast appearance last season in 

“The Dream of Gerontius” with Barbirolli and the 

New York Philharmonic and the 

Saturday Review reported that New York had found 
“England’s best tenor” at “a high point of 

excellence.” His immediate re-cngagement by the 
Philharmonic to sing with Bruno Walter Mahler's 

“Das Lied von Der Erde,” which he also 

performs in concerts and recordings with Reiner an 

the Chicago Symphony during a busy 1959-60 

season, confirms that Lewis is now as secure in America 
as he is in Europe, where his 

Covent Garden and Glyndebourne operatic successes ar 
matched by concert and oratorio triumphs throughout 
the British Isles, at festivals in Venice and Lucerne 

and with the Amsterdam Cencertgebouw and leading 
orchestras of Germany and Italy. A recitalist of big and 
compelling personality, Lewis takes worldwide audiences 
by storm in programs combining familiar arias and 


Lieder with song treasures of the English heritage. 


"A tenor of royal musicality whose tone is smooth, 
sweet and possessed of power!" 
Ne re York Fle rald Tribune 


"One of the best tenors to be heard anywhere!” 
Los ingeles Examine) 


HMV, Columbia Masterworks, Angel, Capitol 
and Decca Gold Label Records 


Robert | 
Rounseville 


In the lead roles of a dozen standard lyric-dramas and 

in ithe City Cento premieres of “The Dybbuk” and “Th 
Love for Thiece Oranges,” Robert Rounseville has 

been a favorite of New York's operatic public 

er ten years. Acknowledged as the definitive interpreter 

ol Oflenbach’s Hoffmann in our times, he has 

been seen and heard by millions on theatre and television 
screens In the London Films production of 

The Tales,” recorded under Sir ‘Thomas Beecham 

as a London f{frr record classic. Chosen by 

Stravinsky for the title role in the Venice world 

premiere of “The Rake’s Progress,” he has 

scored a personal triumph on Broadway and on trans-U.S 
tours as the hero of the Lillian Hellman 

Leonard Bernstein “Candide;” was an unforgettable 

\Ir. Snow for the Cinemascoped “Carousel,” starred in the 
ten-weck run olf “Song of Norway” which drew record 
crowds to Jones Beach appeared as Don Jose in 

Carmen” for the historic first network colorcast 

of a grand opera, Featured on innumerabl 

Voice of Firestone” programs, he has also made best-seller 
recordings, including the complet 

Merry Widow,” and “Student Prince.” In the 

Program of Lyric Theatre” which he presents 

with spectacular success for cross-countr 

concerts, he takes audiences on a unique tou through 
the history of music-drama from the arias of 


“Don Giovanni” to the hit tunes of “Kiss Me Kate 


"A sensitive, romantic singer with a captivating 
voice!” 
The New York Time 


"One of the finest tenors to be heard anywhere! 
Los Angels Time 


Columbia and London {frr Records 
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, Martial | Ar 
Singher | Berberian 


we unlorgettable portrayals of over eighty Latest addition to the Barrett Management's stars 


roles have inspired famous paintei of tomorrow, this handsome, dark-haired, six-foot basso, 
| 

nmortalize him 

hie ( . ‘ : 

hom composers from Ravel to Britten an instantly captivating stage personality, first cam 

vritten special cycles: the 


an art song interprete whose exceptionally rich and supple voice is matched by 


perennially favorite soloist of to pubiic attention a mere three years ago as 
wh conductors as Monteux, Munch, Markevitch. 
jay », 7 her . ’ . 
Paray, Reiner, S nan, Steinberg and Ormandy for the for President Eisenhower at the National 
special authority he brings to works lik« 


Phe Damnation of Faust,” and “L’Enfance du Christ 
Martial Singhe 


vocalist with the U.S.Army Band and special soloist 


Presbyterian Church in Washington and White House 


functions for visiting heads of state. In the short 
decorated last June as a 
(Chevalier de L.a Légion D’ Honneur.” 


1 hve presentation 


time since, Berberian has already made 

remarkable strides in an opera and concert career that 
clearly augurs to follow in the great tradition. In the 

rhe to a brilliant close 


a season in which Singhe: CBS-TV network premiere of Lederman’s 


anniversary of his “Sarah” ...in New York 
opolitan Opera debut by reappearing at the 


ited the fifteenth 


tiie orabl Niet *» om o” ; 
eC REECE ODE performances of Rossini’s “Count Ory” and Handel's 
. 

Metropolitan in all four baritone roles of “Samson”... in “Don Giovanni” 


‘ le yf fly ¢ 
The Tal | Hoffmann t tour de force for the New Orleans Opera . . . and, during the 
wl j 


} ‘ 
bichy The is the first in New York operate history 


1959-60 season, as Sparafuc ile for the 
to 1CCOMMP TI hy mul in which he made twelve New York 


sold-out cross-country tour of “Rigoletto” by the 
tppe iram on nin mayor series Shortls afterwards 


Goldovsky Grand Opera Theater; the 
Shake ' Festival in Stratford 


priest-father of “Lakme” for 


miered with sensational! the Philadelphia Grand Opera; bass soloist 
program which he in the Bach B Minor Mass for the 


yinphonic SCTICS 


touring Robert Shaw Chorale; and a stan 


So 
ind the Singer,” it features of the Clarion Concerts 


| ! 1 ; . ‘ ° 
used on Shakespeare's plays in which at New York's Town Hall; he is 

} t ° ° ° ° ° 
of historic triumphs steadily winning the acclaim of a nationwide press 


ind public and the esteem of discriminating conductors 


“Breathtaking artistry and incomparable elegance. "Plenty of volume and range that spread effortlessly 
An artist of the highest sensitivity and a musician of from a low F to a high E natural. This is good going 
impeccable taste! in any basso's language!" 
New York Herald T, The New York Times 
“One of the glories of the vocal stage today!" 
1 shin fon P 


"A bass with the freedom of the basso cantante. 
Color and vibrancy; wondrous beauty!" . 
RCA-Victor and Columbia Records —Washington Post 
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Nicola | The New York 
Moscona Woodwind Quintet 


Personally chosen by Toscanini for twenty-eight Now in its tenth year of existence, the New York Woodwind 
appearances with the great maestro and repeatedly re-engaged Quintet—Samuel Baron, flute; 


Jerome Roth, oboe; 
by Bernstein, Mitropoulos, Steinberg, Szell, Waltet 


John Barrows, French horn; Arthur Weisberg, bassoon; and 


and other eminent conductors; one of the constant favorites David Glazer, clarinet; each a distinguished artist in 


of the Metropolitan Opera’s New York subscribers his own right—continues to expand its horizon by 


and nationwide radio audience for performances that appealing to audiences from Carnegie Hall to Yale University 


have set a gencration’s standards in the to the Dallas Council on World Affairs with a 


leading bass roles of one hundred seven operas, repertoire especially written for such an ensemble 


in five languages; a household name on a dozen Victor by great Composers from Haydn and Beethoven 


and Columbia full-length opera recording albums; to Berber and Piston. Summer festival-goers 


a Broadway hit in the Behrman-Logan musical have thrilled to its vivid interpretations and colleg« 


“Fanny; a standout in two NBC-TV audiences have been doubly rewarded by 
“spectaculars;” and a distinguished loan to 
Hollywood for MGM's “The Great Caruso;” this 


towering Greek basso with a two-and-a-half-octave voice 


the presence of the Quintet on campus 
in the dual capacity of artist performers and 


artist teachers. Its recordings under five important 


extraordinary flexibility, unchallenged authority labels have become basics of both dis¢ 


in a wide diversity of musical styles, and and tape collections. Most recently, the New York 
a skill for characterization as striking in his siniste Woodwind Quintet has Jaunched 
Ay phistopheles as in his antic Don Basilio, a brilliant international carcer. Selected by 


is an international star of the first the American National Theatre and 


magnitude. Recently honored by King Paul with \cademy to represent the best in American 


Greece’s Golden Cross of Phoenix, Chamber music abroad, the ensembk 


Moscona was given a national hero’s welcome nade a triumphant ten-weck tour of South 


by 40,000 in Athens’ Open-Air Stadium. At America under the United Stat 


> 


Lewisohn Stadium, the Berkshire Festival and the State Department sponsorship and was 


Hollywood Bowl vast American audiences hav subsequently invited to appear 


likewise cheered him and concert halls it the American ¢ XpoOstlion at the 


have echoed with bravos for his exciting recital programs Brussels World's Fair in 1958 


"Can pack as many throbs into a concert program "The finest ensemble of its type now appearing 
as he has into many an opera performance!" before the public!" 
New York World-Telegram and Sun New York Herald Tribune 


"One of the most remarkable voices before the "Rarely does an audience hear an entertaining pro- 


public today!" gram so beautifully performed!" 
Chicago Tribune Cleveland Plain Deale) 


Columbia Masterworks, Conc Piao 


RCA-Victor and Columbia Masterworks Records t. Period and Philharmonic Records 
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Bach Aria Group 
William H. Scheide, Director 





Julius Baker, flute; Robert Bloom, oboe; Eileen Farrell, soprano Norman Farrow, bass-baritone; Bernard 
Greenhouse, ‘cello; Jan Peerce, tenor; Carol Smith, alto; Paul Ulanowsky, piano; and Maurice Wilk, violin 
comprise this unique all-star ensemble of nine instrumentalists and vocalists, founded in 1946 by 

William H. Scheide, its director, to perform the exquisite and long-neglected arias and duets from the 
cantatas of Johann Sebastian Bach. In fourteen subscription series at New York's Town Hall, each sold out 
months in advance of opening; in collaboration with Pablo Casals for the famous Casals Festivals in 

Prades and Puerto Rico; in trans-U.S. concert tours that have broken all precedent, filling three-to-four 
thousand seat auditoriums; in appearances as a solo entity with major orchestras including those of 
Washington, Dallas, Indianapolis, San Antonio and Louisville, under Frank Brieff or their regular conductors, 


for a decided novelty in a symphonic season; in broadcasts, films and recordings under four major labels; 


this extraordinary organization has spurred an international revival of interest in a repertoire 
remarkable for its vigor, its melodic qualities, its beauty and its infinite variety, setting forth in an exciting 
1 light the central and crowning achievement of one of the greatest names in music. 





Performance such as it is seldom one's pleasure to hear!" —The New York Times 





“Music without equal or any near parallel!" —iVashington Post 








RCA-Victor, IGM, Vox and Decca Gold Label Records 











‘The Goldovsky Grand Opera ‘heater 


Boris Goldovsky, Artistic Director 















Personally supervised in every detail by Boris Goldovsky—knowr. to millions as “Mr. Opera” for his 
trenchant intermission commentaries on the weekly Saturday Metropolitan Opera broadcasts 

the presentations of the Goldovsky Grand Opera Theater, fully staged with specially designed sets and 

costumes, employ a company of fifty, with orchestra, chorus and dancers. The use of 

revolutionary new visual and auditory devices that are the fruits of long Goldovsky experimentation 

under a Ford grant, makes it possible for the first time to travel complete and authentic 

scenic productions to far-flung cities; to put the monumental masterpieces of grand opera on as 

effectively in locally available halls as in the company’s home theater in Boston; and to achieve under any 

given acoustical conditions a maximum of listening enjoyment. The operas are all given in 

English, with special translations that convey the subtlest humors and deepest tragic undertones 

of great libretti clearly to a contemporary American audience. They are directed as valid 

and absorbing dramas rather than mere displays of vocal pyrotechnics and their leading roles are 

assumed with irreproachable vocalism and musicianship by young people who look like romantic 

heroes and heroines and act their parts convincingly. Here at last is grand opera that is living theater! 






‘A rousing success, proving that opera in English, properly staged, is live and appealing theater!’ —Newsweck 






The way opera should be given and seldom is!" —Baltimore Su 
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RECITALS 


Alirio Diaz... . . Guitarist 


Town Hall, Nov. 2 (Debut).—A na- 
tive of Venezuela, Alirio Diaz studied 
the classical guitar in Caracas, Ma- 
drid, and finally Siena, where at the 
famous Accademia Musicale Chigiana 
he was first a pupil of Andres Segovia 
and later an assistant professor. The 
36-year-old guitarist, who has toured 
widely, made his American debut in 
this recital, held under the patronage 
of the Venezuelan government. 

Mr. Diaz's opening group, devoted 
almost entirely to 16th- and 17th- 
century dances, immediately estab- 
lished the performer as an expert tech- 
nician, precise in pitch, phrasing and 
rhythm. He used the coloristic pos- 
sibilities of the guitar with consider- 
able discretion, so that the effect was 
muted, intimate and a little dry. When 
he reached an utterly delightful Al- 
legro by Fernando Sor, however, Mr. 
Diaz's playing took on more freedom 
and vividness, as if he felt more 
strongly about the music and was 
eager to commuhicate his enjoyment 
to the audience 

Some transcribed Bach was impec- 
cably delivered, with a clarity of line 
worthy of a keyboard instrument. 
But it was in a group of late-19th- and 
20th-century pieces that Mr. Diaz pro- 
vided his liveliest playing. A Sonatina 
by Torroba was alive with delicate 
colors; two enchanting Venezuelan 
Waltzes, by Lauro, had a loving care 
lavished on them that made them 
most beguiling. A Tarantella by Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco and Albéniz’s fa- 
miliar “Leyenda” both needed and got 
a virtuoso technique put at the serv- 
ice of the music itself. 

Several encores were added at the 
insistence of the enthusiastic audience 


A. E. 


Ray Lev.......... Pianist 


Hall, Nov. 2 Ray Lev’s 
always an experience in 
individualism. She lives 
intensely with each work she plays, 
and what emerges, if not everyone's 
cup of tea, is certainly arresting as a 
revelation of an original and pro- 
vocative personality 

Miss Lev opened this, her annual, 
New York recital with Schubert’s lit- 
tle known Klavierstiick in E flat ma- 
jor, a short piece with a simple home- 
spun melody encased in a form similar 
to the rondo. Each time this main 
melodic material reappeared, Miss Lev 
used extreme dynamic restraint to 
make it sound as if it were being 
played offstage. This was an effective 
device for this piece, but when used 
in a Mozart sonata, it made Mozart 
sound like a museum piece The 
crystalline tones which Miss Lev pro- 
duced in the Andante seemed all too 
fragile, all too susceptible of being 
crushed by the weight of emotion. 
Carrying this tonal quality into the 
Liszt B minor Sonata was more suc- 
cessful, due to an added lyrical weight, 
but her rambunctious approach to the 
work as a whole left little room for 
the transitional sections to have their 
necessary breadth 

The most successful playing of the 
evening was in the Brahms Klavier- 
stiicke, Op. 76. Here, Miss Lev gave 
close attention to the singing phrases, 
the legato finger-work, and the con- 
centrated poetry of these various ca- 
priccios and intermezzos. It was not 
a studied performance, but a lively 


Carnegie 


recitals are 
stimulating 
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and exciting one. Miss Lev closed her 
somewhat heterogeneous program with 
a dramatic reading of €hopin’s Schei 
zo in B minor R. | 


Aibel . . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 3, 3:00 (Debut) 
Young Howard Aibel, a recent gradu 
ate of the Juilliard School and a win 
ner of the Naumburg Award, made an 
audacious debut with a major modern 
sonata, flanked by two demanding 
works from the standard repertoire 
Through it all he displayed an envi 
able command and assurance, and a 
musicianship of great promise. The 
exceedingly warm response of his au- 
dience indicated that the program was 
not over-ambitious. 

Ihe modern work was Samuel Bar 
ber’s intense brooding Piano Sonata, 
which Horowitz introduced so bril 
liantly just nine years ago. I do not 
know whether Mr. Barber was present 
on this occasion, but I think he would 
have been impressed. This is a work 
in which’ he flirted with 12-tone tech- 
nique perhaps more than in any other, 
though ih a very free and personal 
manne! For all its chromaticism it 
is firmly centered in E flat minor. Mr 
Aibel gave an impression of clarity 
and cohesiveness, stressing the sturdy 
structural elements and etching the 
principal lines unforgettably 

Scarcely less impressive was Bee 
thoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata. There 
was no evidence of the familiar urge 
to seize upon and conquer it by brute 
force; everything was clear and cogent 
without exaggeration, and with firm 
yet delicate lines in the slow move 
ment 

The other major work was the 
“Carnaval” of Schumann, a composer 
whose works do not seem too acces 
sible to many young artists of today 
Mr. Ajbel’s” interpretation tended 
toward the impersonal, missing some 
of the expressive nuance that is there, 
yet so fleeting But it was a pleasure 
to hear the work without the rhythmic 
distortion and violence that come 
from the impatience of young pianists 
to master the unmasterable 

Mr. Aibel opened his program with 
Bach's Prelude and Fugue in B flat 
Minor from “The Well-Tempered 
Clavier’, and offered encores by 
Chopin and Liszt J.) 


Howard 


Beveridge Webster . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 3 
three recitals he is giving this season 
at Town Hall, Beveridge Webster dis 
closed a range of style and virtuosity 


Beveridge Webster 


In the first of 


Team, (-)\. ae dela, 


that was remarkable, even in an era 
when outstanding pianists are fre 
quently in evidence. He swept from 
Schubert to Bartok, from Debussy to 
Liszt with an intellectual comprehen 
sion and enthusiasm that were pet 
fectly communicated. 

Schubert's Sonata in G major, Op 
78, opened the program. In its gentle 
clear textures, its lyrical melodic 
flights, nothing could have been more 
sweet-natured or singing. Nor could 
anything have been more bizarrely 
evocative than the music that imme 
diately followed—Bartok’s “Out of 
Doors” Suite. For example, the “Mu 
siques Nocturnes” vividly suggested a 
myriad spectral and living sounds that 
fill the night's silence. 

Musical reflections of nature of an 
entirely different kind—Schumann’s 
“Forest Scenes’—provided a. more 
earthy, but no less poetic series of 
aural pictures, and Mr. Websier made 
the most of the warmly human ele 
ments of the composer's style \ 
French group contrasted the raucous 
good humor of Chabrier’s “Bourrée 
Fantasque” with the delicacy of two 
Debussy etudes and the same com 
poser’s “Hommage a Rameau”. Mr 
Webster’s impressionistic washes of 
sound in the etudes seemed less ef 
fective than a more crystalline style 
might have been, but the over-all 
sound was particularly lovely 

Ihe pianist ended the program with 
a performance of Liszt’s “Dante” So 
nata that pulled out all the stops and 
called to mind a turn-of-the-century 
virtuoso. The performance was in 
no sense parodistic; it merely 
that Mr. Webster applied the prope 
grand manner with the utmost con 
viction to what he was playing. In so 
doing, he made the bombast less hol 
low, the saccharine passages less sen 
timental. 

Because of his absorption in getting 
at the core of the music, Mr. Webster 
almost made one forget that through 
out the evening he performing 
one prodigious technical feat after 
another x ao 


Was 


was 


Geza Anda. . Pianist 


Anda is 


one @ 


Town Hall, Nov. 4 Geza 
one of the most musical and knowl 
edgeable pianists to’ be heard today 
His playing on this occasion showed 
just how convincing the piano can be 
for concentrated musical expression 
The sounds he drew from the instru 
ment had a rare singing quality and 
a melting legato that most pianists 
would be hard pressed to match. He 
IS not a virtuoso of the bravura type 
His technical feats at the keyboard 
seemed submissive to his over-all 
ideas and never existed as an entity in 
themselves. Mr. Anda commanded an 
impressive dynamic range in his play 
ing and could make an enormous dis 
tinction between varying 
piano or forte 

The Haydn Sonata, Op. 26, in | 
major, remains as one of the high 
points of the evening. His playing of 
this work was a model of and 
control. (He has a curious idea of 
how the work should be pedaled, for 
he creates an muffled 
sound which tends to give an in 
Pressionistic overtone However, I 
have no intention of quibbling about 
this for it did not hinder 
of the work at all.) 

The Brahms F minor 
be a pretentious, and 


shades of 


taste 


occasional 


enjovmentl 


Sonata may 
even tedio 


work, but Mr. Anda made the piece 
almost this concert. His 
playing of the second movement 
very moving. The last half of the 
program was devoted to the Chopin 
Preludes. Although the 24 
Op. 28 were not technically 
what they might be, they were none 
theless as satisfying as the 
works on the program. The 
left hand of the G major 
sustained singing 


credible at 


Was 


pieces of 


always 


other 
lucid 
Prelude, the 
quality of the | 


Geza Anda 
minor and the D flat major Preludes, 
and the marvelous abandon of the |} 
and D minor Preludes all attested to 
the rightness of Mr. Anda’s Chopin 
playing 

The Schumann Romanze and three 
Chopin Etudes were given as encores 
to an appreciative audience A 


David Montagu... . Violinist 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 4 (Debut) 
The Chicago-born, New York 
Paris trained young violinist, 
Montagu, who made an impressive 
New York debut in this recital, ts 
more interested in music per se than 
he is in the self. Few young artists 
would introduce themselves with a 
program so unrewarding from. the 
standpoint of personal aggrandize 
ment Mr. Montagu much 
credit for having this Stra 
vinsky’s Duo Concertante, Bec 
thoven’s Sonata in C minor Op 0) 
No. 2, and the Chausson Concerto 
for Violin, Piano and String Quartet 
(in which Mr. Montagu had the cap 
able assistance of the Phoenix String 
Quartet as weil as that of his expert 
collaborating pianist of the evenings 
David Garvey) are long taxing works 
musically more so perhaps than tech 
nically 

Mr. Montagu did not 
ceed in justifying the 
no heaven-storming 


and 
David 


deserves 


courare., 


wholly SUL 
program. He 1 
virtuoso, but 
violinist of taste and refinement who 
approach is and impersonal! 
Possessing a small silvery tone of ex 
quisite quality, Mr. Montagu wi 
heard to best advantage in the mor 
lyrical movements such as th 
Eclogue No. 2 in the Stravinsky, th 
Beethoven Adagio Cantabile, and the 
Grave section of the Chausson. That 
glorified country dance, the Eclogue 
No. 1, and the Gigue, from the Stra 
vinsky work, too, were played with a 
bouncy lightness of touch and a 
rhythmic verve truly delightful 


cool 


R.K 


Theodora Andrews . . Soprano 


Town Hall, Nov. 5 (Debut).—Like 
many ambitious singers, Theodora 
Andrews chose a difficult program for 
her debut. Strauss’s Four Last 
with their chromatic meanderings 


Songs 
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Jeanne Gordon . . . Soprano 
Carnegie R tal Hall, Nov. 6 


Jeanne Gordon was heard in a recital 
of poetry and song, with the emphasis 
mporary American 
prefaced many of 
with remarks 
ibout the music and 
genera Poems of Wal 
lace Stevens, Theodore Roethke. Rob 
ert Frost e. cumming H. D 


on work of cont 
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and numerous others were recited 

As a singer, Miss Gordon displayed 
a pleasing, though small, voice. There 
was a tendency toward hardness of 
tone quality in her high range. But 
she used her voice well, presenting 
comprehendingly the varied moods of 
works by Virgil Thomson (“Four 
Songs to Poems of Thomas Cam- 
pion”), Samuel Barber, John Duke, 
Charles Naginski, Sergius Kagen, 
Elliott Carter, David Diamond, Nor- 
man Dello Joio, Paul Bowles, and 
Celius Dougherty 

Most interesting were 
of James Joyce's Sleep 
Sergius Kagen’s dissonant, 
pressive and atmospheric music; and 
Barber’s—less original, in that com- 
poser’s familiar, broad, songful style 
Also notable were Dello Joio’s pow- 
erful “Mill Door”, and the clever and 
enjoyable “Dust of Snow” by Elliott 
Carter. Norman Johnson assisted at 
the piano D. J.B 


two settings 
Now” 


very ex 


Jeannette Haien . . . . Pianist 

Town Hall, Nov. 6 
Haien’s program for this concert in 
cluded works of Mozart, Kabalevsky, 
Liszt, Schubert, and Chopin. In the 
opening work, the D minor Fantasie 
of Mozart, Miss Haien’s tone was too 
percussive to sound right in this piece 
The Kabalevsky Sonata, Op. 45, taxed 
the pianist’s strength, which was not 
sufficient for the first move 
ment or fleeting finale 

The “Consolation” in D flat of Liszt 
was played with a warm and singing 
tone, as were the Schubert “Moments 
Musicaux”. In the Schubert, Miss 
Haien did her best playing of the 
evening She had a definite af- 
finity for these pieces and her play 
ing of them was musical and sym- 
pathetic. The “Funérailles” of Liszt 
and the G minor Ballade of Chopin 
both seemed beyond the technical re- 
sources of the pianist. The left hand 
octaves of the Liszt and the coda of 
the Ballade were a scramble for the 
notes and there loss of the 
sense of the music J. A 


Jeannette 


massive 


Was a 


Heida Hermanns . . . Pianist 
John Corigliano . . . Violinist 


Rogers Auditorium, Nov. 6 For 
brave ventured out 
into the cold November rains in order 
to attend this recital by Heida Her 
manns and John Corigliano, there 
were innumerable rewards. Such beau 
tiful performances of sonatas by 
Brahms, Semmler, Debussy and Rich 
ard Strauss made the very dampness 
of the evening pick itself up and lis 
ten 

Both artists 
Sonata in G 
that was 


those souls who 


Brahms 
a tonal opu 
short of lyri 


played tne 
major with 


lence nothing 
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John Corigliano 
and Heida Hermanns 


cally elegant. Alexander Semmler’s 
Sonata, in its first New York per- 
formance, was exciting. It was per- 
formed with a great deal of command 
and rhythmic gusto. A dramatic and 
rhythmically complex first movement 
is followed by an introspective middle 
movement, which eventually leads 
into a Vivace Ritmico infused with 
broad melodic contours and interest- 
ing jazz syncopations. It was, in short 
(as One woman was heard to say), 
“Such a healthy work!” The Debussy 
Sonata was given a rich and sensitive 
performance, while the highly ro- 
mantic Strauss Sonata in E flat major, 
written under the spell of Brahms, 
had the grand sweep necessary to 
make it convincing to modern tem- 
peraments 

It was indeed a 
counter two artists, each brilliant in 
his own right, who have solved the 
secret of combining individual talents 
to make chamber music of intimacy, 
perfect ensemble, and subtle tonal and 
dynamic coloration R. 


pleasure to en- 


Samson Francois . . . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 6.—Returning 
to our shores after an absence of a 
dozen years, Samson Francois gave a 
recital that will long be remembered 
The once long-haired, brash youth, 
who looked as though he had stepped 
out of a Toulouse-Lautrec poster and 
who used to tear a passion to tatters 
with his unbridled and undisciplined 
art, is now a short-cropped, somewhat 
cherubic figure of a man whose art, 
too, time has mellowed. What was 
once glitter has been transmuted into 
pure musical gold 

As a pianist, Mr. Francois now 
speaks with a tongue of eloquence as 
well as flame. In an age of conform- 
he remains an individualist. Al- 
though his playing has taken on a 
deeper, more introspective note, it has 
lost none of its former excitement 
Possessing a truly remarkable com- 
mand of the keyboard, Mr. Francois’ 
playing, in its rhythmic freedom, per 
sonal expressivity, and its stress on 
the singing tone and a liquidly legato 
style, harks back to an older school 
For sheer beautiful piano playing, 
nothing I have heard in recent years 
surpassed Mr. Francois’ performance 
of a Liszt group in this recital. The 
shimmering, colors no less than the 
brilliancy of the Sonnet after Petrach 
No. 123, in A flat, the nostalgic Valse 
Impromptu in the same key, the 
“Eroica” Etude and the neglected but 
beautiful Fourth Rhapsodie, were 


ists, 
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Liszt playing at its most magical. 
Equally so were his performances of 
Liszt’s setting of Alabieff’s song “The 
Nightingale”, which he played as 
an encore, the Chopin Nocturne in B 
flat minor, Op. 9, No. 1, and the 
Valse in D flat, from Op. 70. 

To hear Mr. Francois play Proko- 
fieff's Seventh Sonata, utilizing all the 
tonal nuances at his command, was, 
perhaps, the most startling ear-opener 
of the evening. He pointed up musical 
values in the score that most pianists 
overlook, and, in his way, he made 
the corner movements as exciting as 
Horowitz. He succeeded, too, without 
resorting to brittle tone work or jag- 
ged phrasing. Beautifully controlled 
finger work, masterly pedaling, ex- 
quisitely-turned phrases clothed in a 
great variety of tonal tints also char- 
acterized his playing of the three 


Samson Francois 


“Pour les Agre- 
ments”, “Pour les Sonorités  op- 
posées”, and “Pour les Accords” — 
with which he opened the program. 

—R. K 


Debussy Etudes 


Henri Honegger . . . . Cellist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 7, 5:30. 

Henri Honegger is a dedicated musi- 
cian whose interpretations, while not 
earth-shaking, carry the magnetic 
qualities of sincerity and modesty. 
Ihe harsh devil of pretention was 
never evident in his playing, and like 
all artists of any stature, he revealed 
a firm devotion to the intentions and 
style of the composer 

When Mr. Honegger performed 
Bach’s Suite No. 3 for Unaccom- 
panied Cello, one was less impressed 
by any originality of phrasing or dy- 
namics than by his care in controlling 
the forward motion of the prelude, 
the poignancy of the sarabande and 
the rhythmic grace of the bourrée 
His performances of Beethoven's 
Variations from Mozart's “Magic 
Flute” and Couperin’s Piéces en Con- 
cert were notable for a songful inno- 
cence and serenity. Perhaps one could 
have asked for more tension and bite 
in Mr. Honegger’s reading of De- 
bussy’s amazingly compact Sonata, 
but the exciting poetry of the work 
was always in evidence. The two con- 
temporary works on the program 
were Frank Martin's overly long and 
diffuse Ballade, and Martyny’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Rossini (new to 
the United States), a work with more 
tricky scale passages than substance 
Mr. Honegger performed both pieces 
with deft virtuosity. Walter Roberts 
was the excellent accompanist.—R. L. 


Ellen Parve ...... Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 7.— 
Ellen Parve has an attractive, brilliant 
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voice and one which has an obvious 
potential. However, her production 
was uneven and she was unable to 
support her top tones, as in the Mo- 
zart “Alleluja” or Juta’s Aria from 
Aav’s “The Vikings”. The Schubert 
“Wanderers Nachtlied”, “Auf dem 
Wasser zu singen”, and “Gretchen am 
Spinnrad” were sung with poor dic- 
tion and a lack of style. In Samuel 
Barber’s moving “A Nun Takes the 
Veil”, Miss Parve’s voice became 
hard and pushed. All of this became 
especially lamentable when she would 
suddenly give evidence of her bas- 
ically natural and beautiful voice. 
This recital was ill-advised, for the 
singer seemed far from ready for a 
full-length concert. With more solid 
training and development of musical 
perception Miss Parve could easily be 
an asset to the concert stage. Bela 
Szilagyi was her accompanist and 
Martha Strongin provided the violin 
part to the aria for Bach’s Cantata 
No. 57, “Selig ist der Mann”.—J. A. 


Arimae Burrell . . . Contralto 


2:30 (Debut). 
contralto, in her 
proved to be a 


Town Hall, Nov. 8, 
Arimae Burrell, 
New York debut, 
gifted, well-poised, and _ generally 
proficient recitalist. A native South 
Carolinian, Miss Burrell sang in the 
luskegee Institute Choir and later 
studied with Roland Hayes. 
Two Handel arias were 
nestly, with pleasingly vibrant tone 
quality There were smooth transi 
tions between the middle and low 
voice in Mozart's “Ombra_ felice” 
She conveyed the moods of three 
Hugo Wolf lieder in understanding 
fashion, and impressed one as well 
trained, allowing for a tendency to 
scoop tones now and then, and for 
a certain lack of fluency when singing 
in her highest range. Poulenc’s lovely 
“Priez pour paix” received an im- 
pressively lyrical performance. . Also 
on the program were a group of 
Negro Spirituals and songs by Faure 
Poulenc, Gretchaninoff, and Reginald 
Boardman (his whimsical “The Music 
Had to Be”) Mr. Boardman was 

also a very good accompanist. 
23.9 


sung ear- 


Appleton and Field .. . 
Duo-Pianists 
Town Hall, Nov. 8, 5:30 The 
entire concert by Vera Appleton and 
Michael Field, duo-pianists, was de 
voted to a performance of Bach’s “Art 


of the Fugue” in an arrangement tor 
two pianos by the late’ Erich 
Schwebsch. A high degree of dis- 
cernment and seriousness of purpose 
was brought to the music, together 
with consanguinity of tone and dis 
position. Some of the fugues were 
played with too much reserve and 
not enough spirit for the taste of this 
writer—Contrapunctus II especially 
and a more forceful interplay of 
dynamic levels and changes were often 
called for. But this type of under- 
statement made for more striking 
climaxes in Contrapuncti VI and VII, 
and the effect was of increasing ex- 
citement as the evening progressed. 

The liveliness of some of the 
canonic and mirror fugues was espe 
cially well conveyed Flawlessly 
smooth phrasing, consistently pure 
tone quality, and clear-cut expositions 
of the structural elements through 
proper emphases and _ proportions, 
combined to help produce an auspi- 
cious reading 

The Schwebsch setting, believed not 
to have been previously played in this 
country, was quite faithful from the 
esthetic viewpoint to the character of 
the music. Octave doublings, where 
employed, were in good taste, and the 
final fugue was left incomplete. The 
most significant change is that the 
three mirror fugues are placed before 
the four canonic fugues D.J.B 


Giulietta Simionato .. . 
Mezzo-Soprano 
Carlo Bergonzi ..... Tenor 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. & Having 
won popular and critical acclaim for 
their opening night performances in 
“Il Trovatore” at the Metropolitan, 
Giulietta Simionato, mezzo-soprano, 
and Carlo Bergonzi, tenor, joined 
forces to make their concert debuts. 
Miss Simionato had sung twice be 
fore in Carnegie Hall, in concert 
versions of opera, but Mr. Bergonzi 
was heard there for the first time. 

The list of arias was enough to sell 
out the house. They included, from 
Miss Simionato: “Che faro” from 
“Orpheus”; an aria from “Il Matri 
monio Segreto’ of Cimarosa; two 
arias from Mozart's “The Marriage of 
Figaro”; “Una voce poco fa” from 
“The Barber of Seville’: and Leo 
nora’s aria from “La Favorita” of 
Donizetti, “O mio Fernando”; and 
songs by Pizzetti and Respighi 

Mr. Bergonzi’s selections, equally 
sure-fire, were “Una furtiva lagrima’, 
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of Donizetti; “M’appari’, from 
“Martha”; “O Paradiso”, of Meyer- 
beer, “Un di all’azzuro spazio” from 
“Andrea Chenier”; as well as songs 
by Tosti, Denza, and Tirindelli 
George Schick, from the Metropoli- 
tan’s conducting staff, was at the 
piano. 

Miss Simionato, stunning in a form 
fitting white gown, was greeted with 
cheers and applause which, as it 
turned out, were just a warm-up from 
the packed house. 
velous voice, although her opening 
“Che faro” sounded somewhat cool 
and colorless. But by the time she 
reached the Mozart “Figaro” arias, 
all the excitement and brilliance of 
this enormously gifted artists were on 
display. Her account of Rosina’s aria 
from “The Barber of Seville” had to 
be heard to be believed, so smoothly 
and clearly did she negotiate the 
florid Rossini phrases. 

Mr. Bergonzi was also in top form, 
his high notes clear and brilliant, his 
pitch unerring, his command of the 
music complete. And when he joined 
Miss Simionato in the Amneris- 
Radames duet from “Aida” and the 
thrilling duet finale, “Pietoso al par 
del Nume” from “La Favorita” 
was singing at its best 


She was in mar- 


this 


JoAnn Crossman... . Pianist 
Donald Stenberg . . . Baritone 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 9 (De 
but) Listed as duo-recitalists, Jo 
Ann Crossman, pianist, and Donald 
Stenberg, baritone, gave an engaging 
program enlivened with musicality and 
imagination. Mr. Stenberg’s voice, at 
times somewhat 


edgy in its upper 
register, has a mellow and vibrant 
quality. Miss 


Crossman possesses a 
solid technique which she uses to 
produce a firm and lyrical tone which 
is controled with a great deal of taste 

The best singing from Mr 
came in Fauré’s “Prison 
“Don Quichotte a Dulcinée’ The 
‘Chanson Epique” from the Ravel 
cycle was simply and movingly con 
ceived, so that its religious and de 
votional character never once was 
lost. Mr. Stenberg concluded his part 
of the program with songs by Hemer 
Ives, Barber, and Carpenter 

Miss Crossman gave a magical qual 
ity to her readings of Bartok’s March, 
Rondo, “From the Diary of a Fly” and 
Dance in Bulgarian Rhythm The 
glowing impressionistic colors of Grif 
fes’ “The Fountain of the Acqua 
Paola” were brought out with deft 
ness. Although there were 
When Miss Crossman’s _ fingerwork 
could have been more exact, her play 
ing of Chopin’s Scherzo in B minor 
had insight into its 
manticism. Schubert's A major sonata 
was treated in a fresh and lyrical 
fashion, especially in the second and 


third movements es 


Stenberg 
and Ravel's 


moments 


impassioned ro 


Marisa Regules . . 


Town Hall, Nov. 9 
Regules is a pianist with 
individual ideas about the 
plays. In some cases, as 
Ravel “Valses Nobles et 
tales” and parts of the Schumann 
“Carnaval”, these were all to her 
credit However, her ideas on the 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 101, and the 
Prokofieff Seventh Sonata were in 
compatible with the music. Miss 
Regules possesses an immense amount 
of facility at the keyboard and per 
haps this was responsible for the 
much-too-casual manner in which she 
played the Beethoven. In the Op. 101 
she seemed to have no architectural 
grasp of the work and was content 
to let her fingers run through the 


. Pianist 

Marisa 
some very 
music she 
with the 
Sentimen 


notes. There was, also, too much 
blurry pedaling. The first movement 
of the Prokofieff Seventh Sonata was 
plodding and the second movement 
was marked by erratic tempos and 
rhythm. 

Her finest playing of the evening 
(and it was very fine) was in the 
Ravel “Valses”. Miss Regules was in 
complete sympathy with this work 
and played these haunting pieces with 
sureness of style and beauty of tone 
If the “Carnaval” of Schumann had 
its erratic moments the distorted 
allegro of the “Préambule”, the heavy 
left hand of the “Eusebius”, the 
breathlessness of “Estrella” — it also 
had many fine things. The “Recon 
naissance” and “Paganini” were ex- 
cellent, and the “Davidsbindler” 
March was played with a vitality and 
excitement that is often missing in 
this section a 


Joanna Hodges . . . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 10.—Joanna 
Hodges made her New York recital 
debut at this concert after numerous 
awards and scholarships and two 

(Continued on page 34) 
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enchanting were two Concertos, 
najor and A minor, by 
with their typically 
and rhythmic snap 


in G 
Antonio Soler, 
Spanish profiles 


The performances were variable 
in quality, for the two artists have 
quite different musical personalities 
and they have not yet fused them 
sufficiently in their ensemble work. 
Ir. Fuller is a bit erratic, rhythmi- 


cally, and vivacious, 
in his phrasing. Mr 
sober, more dogged in his rhythmic 
drive, and more inclined to strict 
observance of the letter But by 
blending these qualities they can be 
come an admirable duo. Needless to 
say, in the all-important matters of 


even capricious, 
Wolfe is more 


ornamentation and registration they 
always knew what they were about 
though here, too, there is room fo 


improvement simplification rather 
than elaboration is my suggestion. Al! 
in all, this was a treasurable evening 
ind it should be repeated soon 


R.S 
Dorian Chorale 


Town Hall, Nov. 12 A stimulat 
ing and unusual program was offered 
by the Dorian Chorale under Harold 
Arks, with Martin Smith accompany 
ing The Chorale, who made their 
debut last season, is made up of 22 
professional singers, devoted to music 
for small chorus The concert be- 


gan with three settings of “Hodie 
Christus Natus Est” by Sweelinck, 
Marenzio, and Poulenc There was 
a Hebrew group by Salomone Rossi 


and Paul Ben-Haim: choral pieces by 
Schutz, Vaughan Williams, and Gou 


dimel; Antheil’s “Fragments from 
Shelley Jose Serebrier’s “¢ ancion del 
Destino”; Irving Fine’s “Alice in Won 
derland”; Debussy’s “Three Chansons 
on Texts of Charles d'Orléans”; and 
Ravel's “Three Chansons”. The group 


stylistic range from 
program to include music 
pre-Baroque era and con 
feature music of American 

Most of the evening's 
sung a cappella, but the 
Antheil, and Fine works 
accompaniment W. | 


has increased its 
its debut 
from the 
tinues to 
composers 
MUSIC Was 
Ben-Heim 
had piano 
Herbert Rogers . . Pianist 

Rogers Auditorium, 
30-year-old Texan, 
ceived in his Town Hall debut last 
winter fave an impressive demon 
Stration of his technical command and 
tonal versatility in this new program 
for the Metropolitan Museum’s Young 
Artists Series 

Bach’s Clavier Partita in C minor 
found a substantial portion of the au 
dience listening as late-comers over a 
loudspeaker in the foyer, owing to a 
bottleneck at the box office in which 
this reviewer was also caught. It 
sounded fine, but better liaison be- 
tween the stage and what was hap 
pening outside would have been ap- 
preciated 

The highlight of the occasion came 
a little later with Prokofieff's Sixth 
Sonata, Op. 82, whose Valse lentissimo 
and Vivace finale were displayed in 
all the fantastic colors, the piquant 
harmonic effects and coruscating fig- 
ures which Prokofieff at his best could 
evoke so magically. 

Then we were whisked 
other world virtually as 
that of Charles Ives. 
ment (“Thoreau” 
Sonata 1s an 
more easily 
of the work 


Nov. 12 This 


who was well re 


into an- 
fantastic 
The slow move- 
) from his “Concord” 
impressionistic wonder, 
assimilable than the rest 
The brooding basso osti- 
nato that underlies its coda became 
under his hand one of Ives’s most 
felicitous and masterly touches. It is 
good that younger American artists 
than the redoubtable John Kirkpatrick 





are beginning to study and master this. 
music. 

Mr. Rogers’ 
equally intimate appeal 
carefully chosen from Opp. 33, 119 


had an 
six Bagatelles 


Beethoven 


and 126—lyrical, playful, tender, and 
capricious, but never just “small talk” 
despite their title. The artist gave a 
subtly differentiated character to each, 
and in a completely unaffected man 
ner. 

Somehow, the familiar Brahms 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini, 
Books I and II, seemed rather rhetori 
cal in this context, but they brought 
the house down nevertheless. Perhaps 





J. Abresch 


Herbert Rogers 

the brilliance of a tour de force, sull 
on a high intellectual plane, was called 
for to relieve the intensity of the pro 


gram. J.D 
Claudio Arrau .. . . Pianist 
Rogers Auditorium, Nov. 13 
Neville Cardus, the able music critic 
of the Manchester Guardian, once 
described Claudio Arrau as “The great 
est of the great pianists” It seems in 
conceivable that any of the legendary 


figures of the past ever played the 
piano more beautifully, more exciting 
ly, more expertly, or more profoundly 
than the Chilean pianist did in this 
recital 
Although he is perhaps the most 
living pianists, Mr. Arrau 
excels as a Beethoven and Liszt in 
terpreter. All of which was demon 
strated most memorably in his per 
formances of the two Sonatas in On 
27—the E flat and the “Moonlight” 
by Beethoven, and in Liszt's “Trans 
cendental” Etude in F minor (No. 10), 
the “Valse oublice” No 1, the 


eclectic of 


“Mephisto” Waltz and the “Gnomen 
reigen”, which he played as an encore 
along with the Chopin-Liszt “My 
Joys” and the Chopin “Winter Wind” 
Etude. No pianist within my memory 
has played the “Mephisto” Waltz so 
demonically or with so glittering an 
array of pianistic colors—-not even 
Mr. Arrau in his last New York 


recital! 

Just as compelling was his _ per- 
formance of the opening Mozart 
Sonata in A minor, K.310, which, for 
all its Beethovenish breadth of con 
ception was nonetheless stylistically 
in keeping. Others may bring a more 
sensuous beauty of tone to their De 
bussy playing than Mr. Arrau did 
in the “Pour le Piano” Suite, but 
again it seemed that he extracted the 
last ounce of expressive juice that 
could be squeezed from these pieces 
The Toccata was a marvel of bal 
anced sonorities and perceptively ad 
justed nuances 

Listed on the program was the 
Valse oubliée” No. 4, an unknown 
and only recently discovered piece by 
Liszt, which I had looked forward to 
hearing. Mr. Arrau played the fami- 
liar No. 1 instead. Despite the in- 
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Claudio Arrau 


clement weather, a capacity audience 
of discriminating music-lovers  at- 
tended and cheered the pianist at the 
close R. K 


Mstislav Rostropovich . Cellist 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 13.—A noble 
program, nobly and searchingly per 
formed, made this recital by the great 
Russian cellist an experience that will 
long be cherished in memory. He 
began with Brahms’s Sonata in If 
major, Op. 99, one of the mountain 
peaks of the literature and one that 
calls for the utmost in tonal and tech 
nical resources as well as for an in- 
born capacity for song. The marvel- 
ous Rembrandtian tones in the depths 
in the opening movement held no tet 
rors for his steely fingers, yet he was 
equally at home in the poignant 
Adagio and the dance-like finale 

Only a supremely accomplished pia 
nist could have taken the merciless 
tempos which Mr. Rostropovich chos2 
in this and in the Hindemith First 
Sonata, later in the program. Alex 
ander Dedukhin performed impossi 
bilities so nonchalantly that only the 
musicians in the audience realized his 
formidable command of the instru 
ment 

As an interpreter of Bach on the 
cello, Mr. Rostropovich ranks with 
Casals. and his playing of the Suite 
No. 5 for Unaccompanied Cello com 
bined an unerring sense of over-all 
architecture with constantly varied 
detail rhe alternation of forte and 
piano, the minute changes of inflec- 
tion and emphasis made this perform- 
ance an unending delight. Most mar- 
velous of all was the unyielding 
rhythm. Once he has his teeth in a 
pace, Mr. Rostropovich (like Lan 
dowska) maintains it irresistibly and 
indomitably 

Since he is himself a composer 
(and one who likes contemporary 
idioms), it is small wonder that Mr 
Rostropovich played the Hindemith 
with such passion and conviction. It 
IS a strange piece, half crabbed and 
condensed and half operatic in_ its 
melodic exnanse and splendor The 
Shaporin Scherzo in the final group 
was the last word in virtuosity. and 
encores were many R. §S 


Amalia Catelani . . . Soprano 


Recital Hall, Nov. 14, 
Amalia Catalini sang a highly 
interesting program that included 
Beethoven's “Ah! Perfido”; five songs 
of Mendelssechn; an aria from “Ro 
berto il diavolo” of Meyerbeer: and 
songs of Cur, Rachmoninoff, | 
Duparc. Debussy, and Poulenc 
The Beethoven aria is an unhappy 
choice for a recital program 
chestral dimensions emerge colorless 
and tame in a piano reduction. Miss 
Catalani’s singing of the work dis 
played vocal stamina and drive. How- 
ever, her voice was too lacking in ex 
pression, a quality which 


Carnegie 
5:30 


iure, 


Its o1 


caused all 


December 1, 1959 


the songs to sound very much the 
same. 

She lacked proper support for her 
middle voice. It had none of the 
fullness she obtained in her upper 
register, where, through necessity, she 
had to support. Miss Catalani had an 
annoying way of losing her breath 
support at phrase endings, which 
caused the voice to become dead and 
off pitch. She also had trouble with 
scale passages, as in the finale of the 
Beethoven. 

The Mendelssohn songs were in- 
deed welcome. They are beautiful 
miniatures, impeccably written. The 
“Hexenlied” reminded me of sections 
of Mendelssohn’s early “Walpurgis 
nacht” and the “Romanze” and 
“Friuhlingslied” are touching songs 
which do not merit the neglect they 
receive. Miss Catalani obviously en- 
joyed doing these songs. She has a 
feeling for German but is not careful 
enough in pronouncing word endings 
Otto Herz was the accompanist 

J. A 


New Art Wind Quintet 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 15, 
5:30 \ classical and a modern work 
balanced each other on both halves 
of the New Art program (Mozart and 
Villa-Lobos. Reicha and Poulenc). The 
program was further varied by the 
Participation of the pianist Harriet 
Wingreen in the opening and closing 
numbers. Martin Orenstein (flute), 
Melvin Kaplan (oboe), Charles Russo 
(clarinet), Morris Newman (bassoon) 
and Ralph Froelich (French horn) are 
the members of this quintet, which has 
developed an enviable smoothness of 
ensemble. After the horn had prop- 
erly warmed up, there was not a flub, 
and there was some very eloquent 
music-making 

The most perfect and moving of all 
works for piano and winds was the 
taking-off point: Mozart's Quintet in 
E Flat for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet. 
Horn and Bassoon, K.452 It was 
delineated with infinite care and 
subtlety A bit more routine was the 
Wind Quintet, Op. 88, No. 2, by An 
ton Reicha, the friend of 
and teacher of Berlioz. Reicha wrote 
exactly two dozen of these quintets, 
and they are usually somewhat edited 
in the modern editions. Nevertheless 
they contain some enchanting music, 
and this one contains a particularly 
fine Scherzo and Andante grazioso 

In Villa-Lobos, “Quintette en forme 
de choros, Mr. Froelich’s French horn 
had to substitute for the English horn 
specified in the The result 
sounded very well, which is a tribute 
to the players’ remarkable teamwork, 
since the French horn is inherently a 
much more penetrating instrument 
than that which the composer had in 
mind The work is another glimpse 
into his characteristic world of Ama- 
zonian exoticism and primitivism. The 
elemental power with which it was 
projected by the musicians was quite 
Startling in immediate juxtaposition 
to the Mozart 

Poulenc’s Sextet for Piano and 
Winds, as urbane as the choros was 
Primitive, closed the program. The 
composer seems a kindlier variant of 
Foulouse-Lautrec in his witty evoca 
tion of the world of the boulevardier, 
except for one passage in the opening 
Allegro vivace which displays a sud 
den rise of tragic power The vianist 
joined with bravado in the impish 
spirit of the thing i) 


Beethoven 


score 


Paul Gavert . Baritone 


Town Hall, Nov. 15 It 
a pleasure to hear a 
Paul Gavert. He 
with excellent 


is always 
singer such as 
is a solid musician 
taste and impeccable 


diction. His voice is small and light 
textured, but he is absolute master of 
it. His program further reflected his 
good taste. He opened with Bach's 
“Komm’, siisser Tod’, and Handel's 
“O Sleep! Why dost thou leave me?”. 
Both were intelligently done and the 
Handel, if a little fast, displayed 
breath control which made the aria 
sound completely unlabored This 
in itself was an accomplishment 

The “Vier ernste Gesange” of 
Brahms had wonderful moments, such 
as the end of “Oh Tod”, but on-the 
whole these four songs were too much 
for the limitations of Mr. Gavert’s 
voice. In the “Don Quichotte” songs 
of Ravel, Mr. Gavert showed a superb 
feeling for the style and sense of these 
pieces and the “Chanson Epique” was 
moving. Following three Schumann 
songs, Mr. Gavert sang three songs 
of Reynaldo Hahn which were the 
high point of the evening. His im 
maculate French and caressing voice 
mide the “Cimetiere de campagne 
beautifully narrative, and the “Si mes 
vers avaient des ailes” was magical in 
delivery and expression. Hahn's songs 
have a grace and charm which are 
always welcome. Four songs of the 
contemporary Swedish composer Gun 
nar de Frumerie received their first 
New York performance. They were 
very impressionistic in content and 
proved fine material for Mr. Gavert's 
voice. Three of Vaughan Williams’ 
“Songs of Travel” completed the pro 
gram Ethel Evans accompanied 
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Doris Okerson. Mezzo-soprano 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Nov. 15 

Ravel's setting of Jules Renard’s 
“Hisoires naturelles” is a delightful 
journey through nature: a peacock 
waiting for his wedding: a cricket re 
turning to his home; and a swan 
plunging “his snow-collared neck into 
the water”. It is, so to speak, a child’s 
world seen through the sophisticated 
eyes of a grown-up. With the ability 
to balance phrases and control the 
dynamics of her voice, Miss Okerson 
sang this beautiful cycle so that all its 
fanciful poetry was made believable 
ind engrossing 

Throughout the evening, with the 
aid of good accompaniments by David 
Stimer, these fine qualities of Miss 
Okerson’s artistry were always evi 
dent. Her singing of Mozart's “Dans 
un bois solitaire,” some Auric songs 
particularly “Je te Vai dit’—and a 
group of songs by Richard Strauss and 
Richard Trunk were all finished. Of 
the contemporary group of premieres 


whicn included Celius Dougherty’s 
“sonnet” and “until and i heard”, Paul 
Creston’s “Songs of Joys”, and Vin- 
cent Persichetti’s delectable settings of 
Wallace Stevens poems were outstand- 
ing. Persichetti’s “The Snow Man”, 
“On the Surface of Things” and 
“Sonatina to Hans Christian” had 
freshness of invention, good voice 
writing, and the ability to be cute 
without being sentimental. An excel 
lent recital by a singer who sings 
with conviction, poise and taste! 


R. | 


Fleisher Appears 
With Rochester Group 


Rochester, N. ¥ Because of ill 
Eugene Istomin was unable to 
keep his date with the Rochester Phil 
harmonic recently. A large audience 
accorded an ovation to the artist en 
gaged in his place, Leon Fleisher, who 
played the Brahms Concerto for Piano 
No l Anyone who has had the 
privilege of hearing him play Brahms 
at all must have come to expect the 
ultimate in phrasing, poetic aura, 
heroic attack, and all the subtleties of 
the music Theodore Bloomfield, the 
conductor. was in solid accord with 
his guest, and his forces played as 
though this were their favorite com 
position 

Later, Mr. Bloomfield conducted 
the Symphony No. 6 of Shostakovich, 
and again his enthusiasm once more 
was met with gratifying response 
For his first concert, he offered works 
by Beethoven and Prokofieff, Ravel's 
“La Valse”, and from * Die 
Meistersinger”, all put forth with 
vigor and decisiveness. On Nov, 12 
Leonard Rose was soloist in the popu 
lar Boccherini Cello Concerto 

Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony played here Oct. 21, and 
the renowned string section of this 
group shone forth vividly in the Bach 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 6. Aaron 
Copland was represented with “The 
Fender Land”, and the program con 
cluded) with Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 2 

lhe Kilbourn Hall series has begun 
and many events during the week are 
given Three of the most outstand 
ine to date have been the series of 
programs by the Alpha Nu Chapter of 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia in their second 
annual festival of contemporary 
works 

Phe Schumann 


ness 


excerpts 


Memorial Founda 
tion series sponsored a lecture by 
Friedelind Waener on modern musi 
cal Germany Raymond Diamond 
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Departure: February 17, 1960 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL TOUR 


Departure: June 28, 1960 
|, 
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Stern Is Soloist 


With Philadelphians 


just the sort of piece to show off the 
dazzling strings and woodwinds of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra Eugene The Shostakovich Symphony No. | 
Ormandy, conductor; Isaac Stern, vio was composed when he wa tl¥,a 
linist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 3 student in his last year at the Lenin 

grad Conservatory, in 1925. (It was 
Divert », “Le Baiser de the Philadelphia Orchestra which gave 
S : ih —— — the symphony its American premiere, 
Violin Concert Brahms in 1928.) There is much in it that ts 
prophetic, page after page of writing 

Owing to a strike of the orchestra’s that promises a fresh new talent. It 
members. this first visit of the season was played with zest and authority 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra was a Isaac Stern's performance of the 
month later than scheduled. A packed Brahms violin concerto is a familiar 
house was present to greet the musi one. Yet it is always exciting to hear 

ian this work when such a soloist 1s sup 

kugene Ormandy had selected early ported by such an ensembic Mi 
Stravinsky and Shostakovich for the  5t¢fn’s tone was lovely, especially in 
first half Ihe Stravinsky diverti the slow movement, and the finale, 
mento I Baiser de la Fee com calculated to bring down the house 
posed 31 years ago, was written for did Ww. | 
the composer's friend, Ida Rubinstein, — Phitharmonie Honors 
who danced in its premiere at the Paris 
Opera, in 1928 It is music that is Robert Casadesus 
eminently danceable, light in texture New York Philharmonic, Eleazat 
ind shot through with vivid colors de Carvalho conducting Robert 
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Casadesus, 


Nov 


pianist. Hall, 


Carnegie 


Symphony for Strings 

Concerto for Piano No. 4 

Irois Danses 
(First 


Schuman 
Beethoven 
Casadesus 
performance) 


Robert Casadesus made his United 
States debut with the New York Phil- 
harmonic on Jan. 19, 
in Mozart’s “Coronation” Concerto, 
K. 537. In honor of this anniversary 
the orchestra had provided an in- 
genious tribute to him. At the Thurs- 
day “preview” on Nov. 5, his Trois 
Danses, composed in 1956, were per- 
formed without any previous an- 
nouncement. They had not been listed 
in the program or the press, so tha 
Mr. Casadesus was able to hear this 
world premiere as a complete surprise 
The music is unpretentious and enter 
aining, and the orchestra played it 
deftly at the Saturday evening con 
cert | heard 

The eminent pianist, who celebrated 
his 60th birthday on April 1959, 
has never played more beautifully than 
he did on this occasion. Tone, phras 
ing, inflection were a dream of grace 
fulness and eloquence, and one sensed 
a wonderful maturity of mind and 
imagination underneath the elegance 
This concerto, the most perfectly bal 
anced and proportioned since Moz 
never fails to enchant an audi 
ence when it is performed like this 

It was good to hear the powerful, 
emotionally gripping Fifth Symphony 


1935, as soloist 


arts, 


by William Schuman again. Why is 
this composer, one of our toughest 
musical thinkers and most imagina 


tive artists, so neglected by our or 
chestras? Could it be because he is 
profound, because he demands from 
conductors as well as audiences real 
thought and devotion? 

Truth to tell, Mr. Carvalho did not 
conduct with much authority or finish, 
but his program was so good, his sin 
cerity so obvious, that I enjoved the 
concert anyway R. S 


Brooklyn Philharmonia 
Begins Sixth Season 


Brooklyn Philharmonia, Siegfried 
Landau, conductor; Mary McMurray. 
mezzo-soprano. Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Nov. 7 


Overture to “Egmont” 
Symphony No. 3 (“Eroica”™) 
‘Songs of a Wayfarer” 
Suite No. 2, “Daphnis et Chloe” 


Beethoven 
Beethoven 
Mahler 

Ravel 


The Brooklyn Philharmonia opened 
its sixth season in the refurbished 





Charles Leiren 


Robert Casadesus, pianist with the 


New 


York Philharmonic on Nov. 7 


Opera House of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Also new was a 
handsome stage set designed by Don- 
ald Oenslager, made possible by a 
portion of the funds raised at the 
Academy's Centennial Dinner last 
spring. 

Siegfried Landau conducted a 
standard program. But the absence of 
any novelties did not diminish the 
interest of this concert. To one listen- 
er who has heard the orchestra fre- 


quently during the past three seasons, 
its performance on this occasion was 
The Beethoven-“Eroica” was 


its best. 





im \\ 


Eliasche® 
Isaac Stern, violinist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on Nov. 3 


given a_large-scaled interpretation, 
and Mr. Landau’s tempi were cal 
culated to gain the maximum dra 
matic effectiveness, especially in the 
finale 

Mary McMurray, soloist in the 
Mahler “Songs of a Wayfarer,” was 
heard with the Philharmonia two sea- 
sons ago in the Verdi “Requiem”. Im- 
mediately after this concert she left 
to fill engagements at Covent Garden 
Although she does not have a voice 
of overwhelming size, Miss McMur- 
ray is extremely musical and she uses 
it with skill. Her singing of the Mah- 
ler cycle was sensitive and thoroughly 
absorbing. 

Mr. Landau brought the concert to 


a Stirring conclusion with a richly 
colored performance of the Ravel 
Suite. WwW. | 
Jacques Klein Makes 
Philharmonic Debut 

Carnegie Hall, Nov. 8, 3:00.—Two 


special events made this Sunday after- 
noon concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic an unusual one. Several of 
the Russian composers currently tour- 
ing America attended the program, 
and in their honor, Eleazar de Car- 
valho opened the proceedings with 
Dimitri Kabalevsky’s Overture to 
“Colas Breugnon”. The lively, popu- 
lar Overture had a spirited perform- 
ance, and, at the end, the composer 
took repeated bows from the box in 
which he was sitting in response to 
audience applause 

The second event of importance was 
the debut with the orchestra of the 
young Brazilian pianist Jacques Klein. 
A pupil of the late William Kapell and 
of Bruno Seidlhofer, Mr. Klein won 
first prize in the international compe- 
tition in Geneva in 1953. 

The pianist’s debut vehicle was 
Rachmaninoff’s Third Concerto, in D 
minor. This is a big work, demand- 
ing a virtuoso technique and a big 
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style, which Mr. Klein obviously had. 
With a particularly ringing tone, 
which seldom grew softer than a 
mezzo-forte, he made practically every 
note of the piano solo audible, no 
matter how loud the orchestra, and he 
outlined the melodies with a striking 
boldness. The concerto would have 
profited, I believe, from the use of 
more light and shade and of a gentler 
approach in the lyric sections. But 
Mr. Klein was clearly a pianist of 
major caliber, and it would be inter- 
esting to hear him in a work of an- 
other stripe or in a solo recital. 

The concert ended with a repetition 
of Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka”. 

A. E. 

Bertini Makes 
American Debut 


Rothschild Foundation, Nov. 11 
Gary Bertini, young Israeli conduc- 
tor and composer, made his American 
debut at this concert under the 
auspices of the Rothschild Foundation 
leading a program of choral and cham 
ber music ranging from 17th-century 
France to 20th-century Israel. He at 
once established himself as a musi- 
cian of deep sensitivity, complete au- 


thority over his performers, and 
notable versatility 
The “De Profundis” of Michel- 


Richard de La Lande is a reminder 
of the glories of French sacred music 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. Mr 
Bertini made the most of its grave, 
fine-grained sonorities, and beautiful 
melodic lines. His interpretation was 
distinguished, as was the singing of 
the soloists, Hallie Nowland, soprano; 
Shirley Sudock, mezzo-soprano; Joan 
Caplan, contralto; Nico Castel, tenor: 
and Marvin Hayes, bass-baritone. The 
instrumentalists, too, played elo- 
guently and nobly. The excellent 
chorus was drawn from the ranks of 
the Schola Cantorum 

The two Israeli works on the pro- 
gram had their American premieres 
Oedoen Partos’ “Visions”, for flute, 
piano, and strings, is far and away the 
best music by this composer I have 
heard. Composed in 1957 with a 
Yemenite motif as a point of depar- 
ture, it is a work of real magic both 
in its curious, intricate texture and 
fascinating harmonic range. One can- 
not pigeonhole this music with a con- 
venient label (how could one pigeon- 
hole a vision?), but suffice it to say 
that it has both lyric abundance and 
a full awareness of contemporary de- 
vices of writing. Samuel Baron 
played the flute part poetically; Yehudi 
Wyner blended the subordinate but 
tricky piano part flawlessly with the 
ensemble; and the string players were 
inspired. 

Mordecai Seter’s “Sabbath Can- 
tata” won the Engel Prize in Israel in 


1945. It reveals a splendid sense for 
vocal writing (including some of the 
most haunting pianissimo passages I 
have ever heard) and an unmistakable 
earnestness of religious communica- 
tion. But Mr. Seter lets himself be 
carried away by his ideas. He for- 
gets contrast, development balance, 
and dulls the excitement which his 
music awakens in us. This cantata, 
revised and mercilessly cut. could be 
very moving. Mr. Bertini and his 
artists sustained it unflaggingly.—R. S. 


Orchestra of America 
Gives Second Program 
Orchestra of 


America, Richard 


Korn, conductor. Vida Chenoweth, 
marimbist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 11: 


“In Memoriam” 
Fantasy, “A Victory 
Ball” 


Douglas Moore 


Ernest Schelling 
Symphony No. 3 Charles Wuorinen 
(First Performance) 
Concerto for Marimba and 
Orchestra Robert 
(First Performance) 
“In Memoriam: the Colored 
Soldiers who Died for 
Democracy” William Grant Still 
“Chant 1942” Paul Creston 


This appropriate “Veterans’ Day” 
program, chosen by Mr. Korn for 
the Orchestra of America’s second 
concert in a series of five devoted to 
the performance of neglected works 
by American composers, was even 
more rewarding in the listening than 
it promised on paper. Since the or- 
chestra’s debut concert last month, 
Mr. Korn has welded his forces into 
a unified and cohesive whole 

The new Wuorinen Symphony is a 
block-buster of a piece—its opening 
chordal blast all but blew the roof 
off the building The 21 year old 
composer, I gather, is one of today’s 
“angry young men”. If he makes the 
orchestra sound at times like the 
bloated “mammoth” organs that were 
once so popular, his symphony is 
written from an original and = ar- 
resting angle Composed in the 
summer of 1959, it is built on a pitch 
sequence and a chord progression 
Divided into two parts separated by 
a pause, the same thematic material 
is used in each with different treat- 
ment. The first is a set of variations, 
and the second a modified rondo 
The work ends quietly with a coda 
that is based on a “fragmentary quote 
from a piece by Josquin des Prés 
written in memory of his teacher 
Okeghem” Sombre in mood, it 
made a fitting memorial piece for the 
occasion 

The Kurka Concerto for Marimba, 
the other new work, provided the 
leavening lightness needed to allay 
the general sombre mood of the eve- 


Kurka 





Leontyne Price 


ning. Written in 1956 for Vida 
Chenoweth, the concerto exploits the 
instrument's fascinating tonal and 
rhythmic possibilities to the full. Ex- 
otic colors, haunting melodic bits, 
jazzy rhythms and acid harmonies are 
interwoven into a score that fairly 
scintillates. It also makes virtuosic 
demands on the soloist and Miss 
Chenoweth, moving back and forth 
with the ease and grace of a ballet 
dancer while manipulating with un- 
canny skill one, two, three and four 
mallets at a time, as the occasion de 


manded, gave the work a superb 
premiere. Miss Chenoweth has not 
only circumvented the instrument's 


limitations, she has raised the ma- 
rimba to conce:- hall status, and in 
doing so has also placed herself in 
the front rank of young American 
concert artists 

The Moore, Still and Creston works 
impressed one as sincere and often 
moving outpourings of men who were 
inspired by idealism no less than the 
horrors of war. Neither of them 
attempted to capture the sardonic 
cynicism engendered by war itself, 
as Ernest Schelling did in his “A Vic 
tory Ball”. This may be only a pe- 
riod piece, but it is unique of its 
kind. Schelling’s Fantasy is not only 
a compelling nightmare of a score 
but it builds up to a terrifying cli 
max in which the gay waltz tune of 
the whirling victors is embellished 
with the most mocking of martial 
trumpetings and drummings, as the 
spirits of the dead soldiers enter to 
join in the madcap revels. If any 
work deserves a place on a Memorial 
Day, or Veterans’ Day program, this 
is it. R.K 


Master Players of Lugano 
Make New York Debut 


Rogers Auditorium, Nov. 14 (De 
but).-—Made up of 18 musicians, the 
Master Players of Lugano, under the 
direction of Richard Schumacher, per- 





formed a program which was thin in 
content but notable in performance. 
The ensemble is a young group that 
plays with precision and a fine musi 
cal sense. They are capable of achiev 
ing delicate pianissimos in the slower 
movements, as well as forcefulness 
and virile stamina in the allegros 
Julian von Karolyi’s playing in 


Haydn's Concerto in D major had 
animation, particularly in the Hun 
garian-spiced Rondo, which abounds 


so much a 
The contem 
contribution to the program 


in the extrovert vivacity 
part of Haydn’s genius 
porary 


was Harald Genzmer’s Concerto da 
camera for Violin and Orchestra 
Making much use of flashy devices 


the work never quite escaped from 
the influential orbit of Bela Bartok 
The orchestra had feeling for the 
work, and under Denes Zsigmondy’s 
fast fingers it whizzed by us in a flash 
Mr. Schumacher and the orchestra 
gave a good account of themselves 
in an uninteresting Suite from Han- 
del’s opera “Rodrigo”, Stamitz’s rou 
tine Orchestraquartet in F major; 
and Mozart’s Symphony in A major, 
K. 201 

Except for the Mozart and Haydn 
it was a pity that this fine orchestra 
could not have chosen works of 
greater substance There are some 
wonderful pieces written for an or 
chestra of this size and there is no 
reason why they should gather dust 
in the shadows of a library R. 1 


Leontyne Price Soloist 
In Barber Work 


New York Philharmonic, 
Schippers conducting 


Thomas 
Leontyne Price 


soprano. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 14 
Concerto No. 1, F minor, for String 
Orchestra Durante 
Don Juan” Strauss 
Knoxville: Summer of 1915 
Barber 


Symphony No. 5 Beethoven 


With this program, which’ was 
offered also at the Sunday afternoon 
concert, Thomas Schippers began a 
fortnight’s engagement as guest con 
ductor of the Philharmonic. The 30 
year-old conductor has appeared with 
the orchestra every year, one 
since he made his debut with it on 
March 26, 1955. A mutual respect 
and rapport between orchestra and 
conductor was evident in this con 
cert from the start 

The opening Concerto for String 
Orchestra by the [8th-century Italian 
composer, Francesco Durante, is one 
of “Eight Concerted Quartets” edited 
and prepared for performance “in 
the modern concert halls” by Adriano 
Lualdi. Whatever emendations or de 
letions the editor made, the work ts 

(Continued on page 38) 
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( ; icd f nm pave 3/) 
pical of its period. It abounds in 
flowit ltaltanate melodies and 
prightly rhythms. Played with a re 
fuced string section of the orchestra 
Mr. Schippers kept it light and airy 
Ihe Strauss tone poem received a 


owing performance in which Mr 
Schippe lemonstrated that he did 
not have to resort to mannerism or 
ve after sensational effects to bring 
music vividly to life. Mr. Schip 
pers eschewed the fate-knocks-on-th 
loor approach to Beethoven's Fifth 
Hiowever, in culling away the accre 
trons of traditional readings he also 


let the blood out of the symphony 


I he th point of the evening was 
reached in the performance of Samuel 
Barber Knoxville Summer of 
19] which is a poignant recollec 
tion of th Ameri that was—the 
front-porch America! Barber's score 
points up wondrously the magic of 
vanished summer eves, and Leontyne 
Pri beautifully econded by Mr 
Schippers and the orchestra, sang the 
vocal! line evocatively, with a moving 
intensity and an inner ecstasy that 
tugved at the heartstrings. When she 

ing the phra One ts my mother 
who t ‘mood to me her voice soared 
like a silver trumpet, and in the clos 
ing line it fell like a benediction 
Had «a pin dropped then. it would 
hav i ed a pan Needless to sav 
th nent soprano and the young 
cond tor wer recalled again and 
nT R. K 
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Pittsburgh Symphony 
In Annual Visit 


Pittsburgh Symphony William 
Steinberg, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov 16 

Due espressioni per 
orchestra” I Nono 
(First New York performance) 
Pittsburgh” Symphony Hindemith 
(First New York performance) 
Symphony No. 4, in E fl 
mayor Bruckner 


Neither the seriousness of Mr 
Steinberg’s work in Pittsburgh nor 
the virtuosity of his orchestra could 
have been better displayed than in 
this formidable program, which 
bristled with problems no less for the 
people on the stage than for those in 
the audience 

Luigi Nono is a Venetian composer, 
in the front rank of the advanced 
young men of Europe, who received 
his inspiration as well as his wife from 
Schoenberg (he married Schoenberg's 
daughter, Nuria). He begins roughly 
where Berg left off and in “Due 
espressioni” (1953) he experiments 
with a sort of musical pointillism and 
with a procedure in the percussion in 


which cymbals, several drums, tn 





William Steinberg 


angles and tambourines tuned to cor 
respond to the four ranges of a vocal 
choir are exploited for varying pitch 
rather than accentuation They are 
assisted by the usual complement of 
strings and winds The first of the 
two parts develops a melody in color, 
rather than in scale steps or other in 
tervalic apparatus, and the second is 
based on the metric design of the tur 


bulent “Furlana’, a Venetian folk 
dance 

At first hearing, the piece doesn't 
seem to come off very well rhe 


clearly interesting idea of choiring the 
percussion produced no really novel 
or exciting effect, and the channeling 
of Nono’s coloristic techniques 
through the rhythmic patterns of the 
Furlana” produced litthe more than 
chaotic noise Actually, of course, it 
was anything but chaotic, but that was 
the net effect it produced in its ini 
tial assault upon the ear 
Hindemith’s Symphony 
formed in Pittsburgh last 


first per 
winter in 


honor of the city’s Bicentennial, ap 
peared ineffective for a quite differ 
ent reason. It sounded like Brahms 


Academic Festival” Overture—the 
music didn't, but the thought behind 
it did. Frankly an piece 
it self-consciously utilized, in its sec 
ond movement, a Pennsylvania Dutch 


Occasion 


ditty “driven”, as the program note 
vividly put it. through six variations, 
and the final movement ends in a 


burst of bonhommie with 


called “Pittsburgh Is a 


something 
Great Old 








Town!” a bit of exuberant Americana 
largely unknown this side of the Alle- 
gheny 

rhe Bruckner Fourth is one of Mr. 
Steinberg’s chefs d’oeuvre. He plays 
it with splendor, affection, and, most 
important, deep respect. His orches- 
tra is completely capable of encomp- 
assing its vast sonorities. In fact, the 
orchestra’ was capable of playing 
everything on this taxing program 
with an ease and an amplitude of 
technical mastery which place it 


among the finest orchestral ensembles 
to be heard anywhere today. R.E 


Other Performances 


On Nov. 15, the Little Orchestra 
Society, under Thomas Scherman, 
gave its second Young People’s Con- 
cert of the season. The program was 
in the Hunter College Auditorium and 
included orchestral works for or about 
children by Humperdinck, Bizet, Bach, 
Copland, and Richard Strauss. Aline 
MacMahon was the narrator. 


DANCE in New York 


Polish Folk Ballet 
Makes New York Debut 


Poland had her turn in the brilliant 
procession of nations that has crossed 
our stages in recent years when the 
Polish State Folk Ballet launched a 
three-week season at the New York 
City Center on Nov. 3. The company 
of 100 dancers and singers is known 
as Slask, which is not as easy a word 
as it looks It means Silesia (the 
province in southwestern Poland from 
which the performers and most of 
their songs and dances were gathered) 
and is pronounced something like 
“schlionsk” 

Slask came about through the imagi- 
nation and energy of one man, Stanis- 
law Hadyna, who remains its con- 
ductor and director. Mr. Hadyna’s 
father was a collector of folk songs, 
and as a boy he accompanied him on 
his trips to remote villages and coun- 
try places to record precious songs 
and dances before they fell victim to 
modern “progress.” Trained as a psy- 
chologist, Mr. Hadyna turned to 
music, and he had been so impressed 
hy the folk art of Silesia that he con- 
ceived the idea of forming a compan. 
of young people of that region (so rich 
in traditions) which would act as a 
reservoir and haven of music and 
dance 

In 1952 the Polish Ministry of Cul- 
ture approved of his project and he 
began auditioning young singers and 
dancers. More than 12,000 girls and 
boys from all parts of Poland. but 
mostly from Silesia, applied. They 
were mostly from peasant and work 
ing class families and their ages were 
IS to 16. By May, 1953, 120, one 
out of every hundred applicants, had 
been picked and in July they were 
cuartered in the historic castle of 
Duke Hohenlohe in Koszecin 

Elvira Kaminska became choreog 
rapher and ballet mistress of the com- 
nanv, Organizing classes to prepare 
them for stage performances. Classes 
in singing, and other branches of 
music and folklore were set up. Re- 
search on costumes was begun with 
the cooperation of museums and col- 
lectors. Slask was ready for its debut 
in Warsaw in 1954, and since then 
the company has toured Europe, in- 
cluding Russia, building up a reper 
toire of some 500 songs and dances 

No sooner had the eager young per- 
formers sailed into the opening Polo- 
naise at this performance than it was 
apparent that they were etiving their 
utmost. There was a physical exu 
berance, a healthy extrovert quality 
ibout some of their dances that stirred 


the audience to cheers Tricky turns 
ind leaps and beats held no terrors 
for these young athletes The men 


partnered the women, and, on oc- 
casion, the women partnered the men, 
with tremendous vigor. 

Yet, ironically encugh, it was the 
singing that was most convincing on 
this program. Here, one felt that the 
original material had been more often 





left alone, so that the simple, un 
iffected folk quality could come 
through. The most deeply moving ex 
perience of the evening was the Beskid 
Mountain song, “Heli, Helo”, with 
which the shepherds call to each other 
across the valleys. Like those mar- 
velous mountain songs of the French 
Auvergne arranged by Canteloube, this 
elemental music touches wellsprings 
of memory and instinct deep within 
us and leaves us somehow more 
alive after hearing it. The chorus and 
soloists sang it marvelously. 

Even more frantic than the fast 
dances was the music. Mr. Hadyna 
has a rather old-fashioned harmonic 
palette (it makes Rimsky-Korsakoff 
sound daring) and he loves to put his 
melodies in the brass and keep them 
there. until our eardrums ache. He 
should revise these scores, echoing 
more of the natural harshness of folk 
music in his harmony and orchestra- 
tion, and seeking a greater variety of 
color and texture. His assistant con- 
ductors for the tour are Edward 
Wevman and Arthur Lief. 

Miss Kaminska, too, might well re 
vise her choreography, putting less 
emphasis on conventional virtuoso 
tricks and seeking more plastic beauty 
and emotional communication in the 


simpler dances. But, although the 
songs and dances on this program 
could unquestionably be much im 


proved and more effectively presented 

(in contrast and change of tempo), 

Slask itself is a delightful company 
—Robert Sabin 


Daniel Nagrin .... . Dancer 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Nov. 8. 
Three premieres were given by Daniel 
Nagrin during his recital at the YM- 
YWHA Dance Center. The opening 
work, “A Dancer Prepares,” to music 
of Stravinsky, was an exhaustive look 
at studio exercises and warm-ups. 

The second debut. “With My Eye 
and With My Hand,” was an ethnic 
impression from Fiji danced to a tape 
recording by Herbert Harris and 
Michael Colgrass. Mr. Nagrin ex 
amined with considerable feeling and 
dignity the fears and doubts of a 
primitive about to enter the unknown 

“For a Young Person,” with music 
by Stanley Walden, was a short, at- 
tractive sketch of adolescent behavior. 

Mr. Nagrin also scored handsome- 
ly in “Jazz Suite”, “Strange Hero” and 
his high-flying “Man of Action”. His 
impression of Flamenco. to music of 
Genevieve Pitot, rounded out a versa- 
tile afternoon. Sylvia Marshall was 
the pianist. W. I 
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Karly Mozart Work 
. . 

Heard in Milan 

Milan, Italy—The highlight of the 
interesting series of concerts being 
given at Milan’s Angelicum Theatre 
dedicated to “Music in Milan during 
the 18th Century”, was the revival of 
Mozart’s opera in two acts “Ascanio 
in Alba”. He composed it at the age 
of 15 te a libretto by the celebrated 
Italian poet Giuseppe Parini. This 
work was commissioned for the wed- 
ding of the Archduke Ferdinand and 
Princess Maria Beatrice of Modena 
and had its premiere on Oct. 17, 
1771, after which, in Italy, it was no 
longer heard until Nov. 9 of. this 
year, when the Angelicum presented 
it in concert form 

‘Ascanio” cannot be compared or 
considered as an evolution and de- 
velopment of Mozart's still earlier 
theairical works such as “La Finta 
Semplice”, “Bastien and Bastienne” 
written at the age of 12, or “Mitri- 
date, Re del Ponto” of two years 
later, but rather as the fruit of a new 
inspiration, of a more spectacular na 
ture. 

In fact 


“Ascanio’, rather than an 
opera, was intended as a “festa tea- 
trale” or serenata, symbolically repre- 


senting the love and marriage of the 
noble couple for whom it was written. 
Venus arrives from the heavens with 
Ascanio whom she intends to marry 
to the nymph Sylvia, descendent of 
Hercules. Sylvia on her side tells the 
Priest Aceste that she dreamed about 
a handsome bridegroom, which is of 
course Ascanio. A series of obstacles 
arises, but in the ‘end the triumphal 
recognition of true love results in a 
magnificent wedding. 

The music of Mozart is architec- 
tural and certainly sumptuous in this 
work, with interwoven moments of 
ethereal spirituality and tenderness 
Judging by the extreme technical diffi- 
culties of the vocal sections, it must 
have been written for singers of 
singular virtuosity. Of course a com- 
plete opinion of the actual value of 
‘Ascanio” as a theatrical work could 
not be made in the absence of the 
with all its trappings and of 
dancers whose music in this case was 
heard only as an interlude. 

The cast, who to a large extent 
overcame successfully the vocal acro- 
batics, included Ilva Ligabue, Anna 
Maria Rota, Emilia Cundari, Eugenia 
Ratti and Petre Munteanu, while the 
conductor was Carlo Felice Cillario. 

Peter Dragadze 


stage 


Opera Tour Planned 
By Mayfair Service 


John H. Zorek of 
Service, Inc., has announced the 
Sixth Grand Opera Tour of Europe, 
leaving New York on Feb. 18, 1960, 
for 38 days. The tour will start with 
a performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera and then will visit the major 
opera houses of Eurepe. An extension 
is offered to Prague and Moscow. A 
personality of the music world will 
escort the group. The cost, including 
opera tickets, is $1.980 

For the summer festivals of 1960, 
Mayfair Travel Service will operate 
a tour leaving New York on June 28, 
for a period of two months. Eleven 
Festivals will be included in the itiner 


Mayfair Travel 


ary, and the group will be conducted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rasmus- 
sen Mr. Rasmussen is head of the 
music department of Adelphi Col- 
lege, and his wife is the former Ange- 
lene Collins, soprano. The cost is 
$2,270, and includes tickets for the 
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various festivals. For music-lovers 
with extra time at their disposal, inde- 
pendent tours are offered to Scandi- 
navian festivals and to the Vienna 
Festival. 


Choral Work Given 
By Alabama Orchestra 


Birmingham, Ala.— On Nov. 3, 
the Birmingham Symphony Orchestra 
performed a new work by Newton 
Strandberg of the music faculty of 
Howard College in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. The composition, — entitled 
“Canticle for Chorus and Orchestra, 
1959”, is dedicated to Arthur Bennett 
Lipkin and the Birmingham Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and its text is taken 
from the Jewish prayer book used in 
the Jewish New Year's services (Rosh 
Hashanah) 

Also heard on the program was the 
“Psalmus Hungaricus” by Zoltan 
Kodaly, sung by the Howard College 
Chorus, directed by George Kosk', 
head of the Department of Music at 
Howard College 

Mr. Lipkin has announced his resig- 
nation as Music Director of the Birm 
ingham Symphony Orchestra, effective 
at the close of this season. 


Fredell Lack Makes 
Milan Debut 


Milan.—Fredell Lack, a young 
American violinist prominent = in 
Southwest music life and a winner of 
the Brussels Queen Elizabeth Inter- 
national Competition, made her Milan 
debut in a recital given under the 
auspices of the A. R. C. Concert 
Series at the Teatro Nuovo, playing 
works by Nardini, Beethoven, Hinde- 
mith, Ysaye, Haieff and Sarasate, and 
accompanied by Eugenio Bagnoli. 
Miss Lack displayed an excellent tech- 
nique, sensitive interpretation and 

warmth of tone. She was generously 
applauded by the subscription public. 
Miss Lack received good notices in 
the local press, particularly Corrieré 
Della Sera, Vtaly’s leading daily news- 
paper. P.D 


Paris Opera 
(Continued from page 3) 


for a long time a child prodigy whom 
people did not take very seriously, has 
today become a master. 

Ihe casting was admirable 
artists were recruited solely 
Paris Opéra. Outstanding was the 
27-year-old artist in the title role, 
Jane Rhodes. Miss Rhodes has a 
beautifully colored voice and some 
of her “chest” tones are splendid 
She is especially superior to most 
of the Carmens we have seen in 
reecnt years in one particular: she 
has exactly the right physique for 
the role. She has a savage beauty, 
incisive and sensual, and a brilliant 
dramatic talent which permits her to 


and the 
from the 


play this perilous role with perfect 
taste, verisimilitude, and an astonish- 
ingly lifelike quality. With this per- 
formance she takes rank with the 


great operatic performers of our day 


The Don Jose of Albert Lance its 
more conventional. His voice’ is 
pleasant enough, but perhaps a bit 
too bright for this role, which, in my 
opinion, should be assigned to more 
somber tenors, of the type for which 
Verdi wrote the role of Otello. The 
Escamillo was Gabriel Bacquier, who 


was elegant, if not possessed of suffi- 


cient power of voice. Andréa Guiot 
sang the thankless role of Micaéla 
Ihe minor roles were unusually well 


performed by Jean-Christophe Benoit, 
José Fagianelli, Elie Saint Come, 


Pierre Germain, Georgette Spanellys, 
and Jane Berbié. The divertissement 
at the beginning of Act II is danced 
by the real gypsies of the 
Iriana group. 


Lele de 


This “Carmen” production has a 
distinction and international quality 
long absent from the Paris Opéra. 

The Opéra-Comique, which had 
long ago fallen to the level of a 
mediocre provincial theatre, has also 
shown new signs of life. It seems 


especially interested in contemporary 


opera. To open this season, the Opéra 
Comique, for which Marcel Lamy is 
Mr. Julien’s collaborator, gave the 


French stage premiere of Bartok’s “Le 
chateau de Barbe-Bleu” (“Bluebeard’s 
Castle”). This work had been heard 


previously in concert versions. It has 
been very judiciously grouped with 
Poulenc and Cocteau’s “La voix hu 
maine” and the ballet inspired by 
André Jolivet’s Piano Concerto 

It is extraordinary that Bartok’s 


opera had to wait more than 40 years 
to be given in a French opera house 
But at least it is being well done. 
now. Berthe Monmart has the fruity 
timbre and breadth of voice needed 
for the role of Judith, and she sang 


and acted it with both sensitivity 
and nobility, catching exactly the right 
tone. Xavier Depraz, with his sombre 
and rich voice, was a magnificent 
Bluebeard, full of mystery and hu- 
man warmth. George Sebastian con- 
ducted with a passion and sincerity 
that are characteristic of his work. 
He brought out the grandeur and 
poetic power of the music. 

The production of this opera poses 
some very ticklish problems, as every- 
one knows. Marcel Lamy solved them 


with invention, elegance, taste, tact, 
and sobriety. He has created that 
ambience of simplicity and nobility 
which this masterpiece demands. But 
the décor of Félix Labisse is less 
successful. It is too realistic for this 


symbolistic work. It is completely 
lacking in mystery and gives no hint 
of the solitude that should reign in 
this hall with seven doors. Moreover, 
he has designed the set in gothic style, 


and, although the composer and li- 
brettist have said nothing specific 
about this, it is probable that the 
castle should be romanesque in style 
But despite this, the Opera-Comique 
has! raised itself notably in public 


esteem with this production 
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The text 1 ibout real 
boys and girls, talking and acting as 
they naturally would in an unusual 
and dramatic, but by no n is im 
Situation Ihe non c 1s 
melodic and it 
yvecomes patronizing or cheap 
Ihe synthetic quality that creeps into 
most works of this gen happily 
absent here 
We still have hurricar and teen 
iger ire more in the J lic eye now 
than they were 22: years ago. So the 
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\ Comprehensive List 
Of Sacred Solos 


Choir directors will bl Edgar J 
Moore for the formidabl wunt of 
research and labor that has gone into 
his admirable catalogue \ Guide to 
Music in Worship”, which is issued 
by the Channel Press of Great Neck 
It will save them many hours of 
iriome search ind will i od 
send to singers, t 

Mr. Moore 
problem well 
included in this 
mation that ts so 
ibsent from musical 

We are told what 
for specific days such a 
ind Easter: what Biblica 


en set in solo form 


has 
infor 
often maddeningly 


ritten 
timas 


Among outstanding Metropolitan Opera 
artists studying with Mr. Margolis 
are: the brilliant baritone, ROBERT 
MERRILL (his only voice teacher), 
JEROME HINES, famous basso, 


and other celebrated singers. 
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First Performances in New York 


Orchestral Works 


Music 


Violin 


Cello Music 


Vocal Music 


located; what 
available in other lan 
besides English; what 
have choral settings, and which ones 
have obbligatos or ensemble accom 
paniments: what collections of 
are published and what they contain 
and how to prepare a list of works 
for a particular performer 
for more detailed examination. Fur 
thermore, we are told which works 
are currently in print and available 
Mr. Moore provides the keys and 
ranges, of course, as well as the nan es 
of the composers and publishers 

In a brief note called “A Word 
About the Sacred Solo”, he outlines 
the history of this form and explains 
how he has approached his remarks 
on the works listed These remarks, 
prevailingly factual, will give the user 
of the guide a quick key to the texts 
or styles of the works 

An ingenious and clear system of 
abbreviations space in the list 
ing The list of titles by 24 cate 
will be helpful 
R.S 


containing them can be 
songs are 


guages songs 


solos 


service Or 


Saves 


gories especially 


Taylor Assumes 
New Phoenix Post 


Phoenix, Ariz.—On Oct Guy 
Taylor, the new music director and 
conductor of the Phoenix Symphony 
launched the orchestra’s 13th season 


Whittemore and 
Lowe go over the 
score of Spencer 
Norton’s Partita 
for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra 
with the compos- 
er (right), and 
Guy Fraser Har- 
rison, conductor 
of the Oklahoma 
City Symphony. 
The work will be 
given its first per- 
formance in Ok- 
lahoma City by 
the duo-pianists 
on Feb. 2, 1960 


Me ns 


(Dor 


(Roths« 


aly 


Wnitiiii 


The program was a fresh and stimu- 
lating one. It included an arrange- 
ment of the Overture and Allegro 
from the “Sultane” Suite of Francois 
Couperin, transcribed by Darius Mil- 
haud; the Sibelius First Symphony; 
Aaron Copland’s Four Dance Epi- 
sodes from “Rodeo”, William Wal- 
ton’s Two Pieces for Strings from the 
film “Henry V”: and Wagner's Pre- 
lude to “Die Meistersinger” 

It was evident during the whole 
evening that Mr. Taylor thoroughly 
understood the musical style of every 
era which this program encompassed. 
From a technical standpoint the great- 
est accomplishment was the emer- 
gence of the woodwind section into a 
more prominent position. A_ re- 
arrangement of players as well as the 
use of risers made this section stand 
out as never before, and in so doing, 
it displayed the best playing of the 
evening with some stunning solo work 
by first-chair people 

Ihe smaller forms stole the show, 
so to speak. The Copland “Rodeo” 
had true gaiety. and the Walton was 
prophetic of what we may expect of 
the strings under Mr. Taylor's tutel- 
age. himself a string player 

Perhaps at no time in its history 
has Phoenix more reason to look for- 
ward to maturity of musical expres- 
sion in its orchestra. After the open- 
ing concert the audience gave a stand- 
ing ovation to Mr. Taylor r. P. I 
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Thompson Work Opens 
San Jose Season 


San Jose, Cal. — The San Jose 
Symphony’s opening concert on Nov. 
20 featured the Concerto in B flat 
major for harp by Handel, with Anne 
Adams as solist, and the West Coast 
premiere of the “Ode to the Virginia 
Voyage” by Randall Thompson 
Sandor Salgo conducted. 

On Feb. 12 the orchestra will give 
the first American performance of 
Symphonic Music by Marius Flothuis. 
Ihe remainder of the concert will be 
devoted to Debussy’s “The Afternoon 
of a Faun” and the First Symphony 
of Shostakovich. Eleanor Bailey, so- 
prano, the winner of the annual Sym- 
phony Auditions, will sing a group of 
arias 

[he Verdi Requiem will close the 
season on May 6. Sandor Salgo will 
conduct, assisted by the San Jose 
State College A Cappella Choir, 
whose director is William Erlendson 
Soloists in the Requiem will be Ella 
Lee, soprano, Margery MacKay, 
contralto, Leonard Wecks, tenor, and 
Edwin Dunning, bass. 

Sonya Delevoryas 


Music in Our Time 
To Resume at YMHA 


Under the direction of Max Polli- 
koff, the “Music in Our Time” series 
at Kaufmann Concert Hall of the 
YMHA, in New York, will feature 
first performances of works by An- 
drew Imbrie, Robert Hall Lewis, 
Gunther Schuller and Charles Wuor- 
inen, on Dec. 26; Billy Jim Layton, 
Teo Macero, Hall Overton and Henry 
Weinberg, on Jan. 17; Donald Erb, 
Morton Feldman, and William Mayer. 
on Feb. 6; Henry Brant, Malcolm 
Goldstein, Jack Holloway, and Ezra 
Sims, on March 20; John Lessard, 
Lawrence Moss, Betty Sawyer, and 
Ralph Shapey, on April 10; Avery 


The Houston Symphony will give 
the premiere of Henry Cowell's Sym 
phony No. 12 on March 14 and Peiko’s 
Symphony on March 28 


The New Orleans Philharmonic, 
under the direction of Alexander 
Hilsberg, will give the world premiere 
of Romeo Cascarino’s “From the 
Cajun Land” on March 15 


Billy Jim Layton, Salvatore Mar- 
tirano and Yehudi Wyner have been 
awarded Fromm Music Foundation 
commissions 


William Flanagan’s “By the Waters 
ot Babylon” had its first New York 
performance by the Village Civic Sym 
phony under the direction of Norman 
Masonson on Nov. 16. His Diverti 
mento for Classical Orchestra will be 
premiered by the Toledo Orchestra 
under Joseph Hawthorne on Jan. 9. 
Mr. Flanagan’s “A Concert Ode” will 
have its first performance by the De 
troit Symphony under Paul Paray on 
Jan. 14. Many of his songs are being 
sung in New York concert halls this 
season 


Gordon Ware Binkerd, Louis Cala- 
bro, Wen-Chung Chou, Halim EI- 
Dabh, Lukas Foss, Karl Korte, Lawr- 
ence Moss, Mel Powell, Seymour 
Shifrin, and Yehudi Wyner have been 
awarded grants in musical composition 
from the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation. 


December 1, 1959 


Claflin, Karl Korte, Richard Maxfield, 
and Morton Subotnick, on April 30; 
Roger Goeb, John Herbert McDowell, 
William Sydeman, and Robert Wykes, 
on May 8. 


New Music Circle 


Presents Modern Works 


St. Louis, Mo. The New Music 
Circle opened its series of three con 
certs of contemporary music on Oct. 
27. The first program included songs 
of Hajdu, Woollen, and Kodaly; 
Studies for piano by Robert Wykes, 
and the Sonata for viola and piano 
bv Manus Sasonkin. On Jan. 5, 1960, 
music of Schoenberg, George Roch- 
berg, John Perkins, and Manus 
Sasonkin will be played; and on April 
19 music by Robert Wykes, John La 
Montaine, Charles Garland and Har- 
old Blumenfeld will be heard 


Robb Work Given 
In New Mexico 

Albuquerque, N: M.—A new work 
by John Donald Robb was given its 
premiere performance Oct. 21 by the 
Albuquerque Civic Symphony 

Free Variations on Two Themes 
was written at the request of the 
conductor, Maurice Bon- 
ney. The work is Oriental in rhythms 
and themes—a direct influence of a 
recent round-the-world trip taken by 
the composer 

Opening the 


orchestra’s 


program of the con- 
cert was the Suite from the opera 
“Hary Janos” by Kodaly. This was 
followed by the Mozart Concerto for 
violin and orchestra in A major, No 
S, K.219, with Eudice Shapiro, violin- 
ist. Also performed was the Brahms 
Double Concerto for violin, cello and 
orchestra in A minor, Op. 102, with 
Miss Shapiro, and Victor Gottlieb, 
cellist. 

The same concert was given the 
next night in Santa Fe. I. W. G. 


A memorial program of Bohuslav 
Martinu’s music was held on Nov. 28 
at the Mannes College of Music in 
New York 

Robert Kurka’s “The Good Soldier 
Schweik” was performed in Dresden, 
East Germany. The East Berlin 
Comic Opera is planning to stage the 
opera in a production by Walter Fel 
senstein early next year 


Elmo Russ will sing a program of 
his songs on Dec. 8 at the Car! Fisher 
Sky Room in New Yerk 


Carlos Surinach has just written a 
“Pavanne and Rondo” for unaccom 
panied accordion. The piece was 
commissioned by the American Ac 
cordionists Association 


Charlies Garland’s Quintet for 
Winds was performed by the Chi 
cago Symphony Woodwind Quintet 
in Valparaiso, Ind., on Nov. 13. 


Queens College presented a Karol 
Rathaus Memorial concert on Nov 
17. At this time a new tape of 
Rathaus’ Third Symphony was played 


The Oklahoma City Symphony, un 
der the direction of Guy Fraser Har 
rison, played the Introduction and 
Allegro of T. J. Anderson, Jr. on Nov 
1S and John Pozdro’s Second Sym 
phony on Nov. 22. On Dec. 13 Wil- 
lard Straight will play the world pre 
miere of his own Piano Concerto 
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piration must be accomplished without wasted energy, and it is impossible to sing 
correctly unless one understands how fo utilize the breath economically. 

False and exaggerated expressions of interpretation are very detrimental to vocal 
and physical health. It can be understood thot in subjecting oneself every day to the 
strong emotion inherent in the parts one must act, one meets with many complications. 
For example, the nervous system can be seriously agitated, and at the same time 
organic functions such as insomnia, nervous tension, restlessness, weakness, and vocal 
disturbance may oppear during the full and vigorous respiratory acts which accompany 
singing. Furthermore, the often irregular heartbeat resulting from intense nervous agita- 
tion can cause lapsed breathing, tightening of the throat, the choked voice, and even- 
tually, the tremolo. When any of these conditions accompany bad use of breath or 
strong emotion, they can put any perfect vocal instrument into a dangerous condition. 

Among the many distinguished singers who have been availing themselves of his 
unique teaching method, Mr. Martino at present lists Mario Sereni, renowned baritone 
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“Why CORRECT RESPIRATORY TECHNIQUE is 
a ‘SINE QUA NON’ condition for the 
CORRECT EMISSION of the singing voice.” 
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Hunter College of the City of New 
York sponsored an informal lecture 
by Giorgio Tozzi, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, to members of its opera work- 
shop 


Rochester N y Th Lastman 
String Quartet, of the Eastman School 
of Music, will undertah tour of the 
Middle East next spring under the 
sponsor ship of the United States State 
Department 

Grace Wong, a piano pupil of 
Gladys Mayo, presented a recital on 
Oct. 18 at Miss Mavo tudio in New 
Y ork The major work performed 
vas the Haydn D major Concerto 
vith Miss Mayo at th cond piano 
On Oct. 25 Deanna Lee and Terry 
Yin appeared in a recital also Mis 
Mayo's studio 

Baltimore, Md produc 
tion of the newly est hed Peabody 
Art Theatre wil! be n Dec. 15 and 
| Laszlo Halasz. the musical direc 

wr. will conduct Rossini The Turk 
in Italy 


The 


he d 1 


New York Singing Teachers 
meeting on Nov. 17 at the 
Laurelton Room of the Hotel Well 
The guest peaker Wa Doro 
authority on English diction, 
Ww hose Speech Related to 
Singing’. Recently elected active mem 
bers of the Rosemary 
Greene Brinson Stayna, Lola 
Hayes, and Verne 


invton 
thy Uris 


subject was 


association are 
Zenka 
Reider 


Bethlehem, Pa 
presenting for tts 


lecture 


Lehigh University 
1959-60 concert 
series the Camera Concerti 
under the direction of Joseph Eger on 
Oct. 23, the 
Nov. 13 and 


Mar. 4 


Turnau Opera Players on 
Robert Goldsand, pian 


ist, on 


Bethlehem, Pa.—-Lehigh University 
presented the Turnau Players 
n a production of Mozart The Ab 
duction from the Seraglio 
the cond in a four-program 
| and concerts at the 


Opera 


This was 
eries of 
school 


rClUTeS 


Dubuque, lowa.—The University of 
Dubuque recently presented Rosemary 
Clark, artist-in-residence of the school 
in a faculty piano recital. Miss Clark 
Played het Circus Caricatures 

The University Orchestra also recently 
played Miss Clark’s “Elegy” for or 


chestra 


own 


Herzl Institute is 
ponsoring a series of lectures by Sieg 
fried Landau entitled At the Cross 
roads of Jewish Musi 


The Theodor 


San Francisco.—-San Francisco State 
College’s Creatiy Arts Division be 
gan it eason with a 
by the school 
Huber 1s the 


musical concert 


Hans 


orchestra. Lot 


conductor 


Oberlin 
lege 


Ohio The Oberlin Col- 
Conservatory of Nlusic 
presented Ray Ferguson of 

in an organ recital Ni I 
studied with Helmut W ha 


1954-56 on a Fulbright 


cently 
faculty 
uson 
from 


Urbana, Hl 1} or rk 
of the University of Mlinois is pre 
senting scene from Nico The 
Merry Wive of W Iso \ ighan 
William ) i ON ind 
Verd i that hav 


hop 


music of Brigham Young University 
recently gave a faculty concert which 
included a tercentenary tribute to 
Henry Purcell. 
Ithaca, N.Y Ithaca College's 
school of music has recently ap- 
pointed Carl Gutekunst as visiting 
professor of voice. Mr. Gutekunst is 
vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing 


Chicago Francois d’Albert, presi 
dent of the Chicago Conservatory of 
Music, played his “Souvenir of Rome” 
and Bernard Dieter's Sonatina for 
Violin on his recent Fullerton Hall 
concert. Mr. Dieter is head of the 
theory department of the school 
Roman Ryterband and Eugene Huk- 
Vari, pianists, were recently 
the conservatory’s faculty 


added to 


Jonel Perlea, faculty member of 
the Manhattan School of Music, re- 
cently made his first public appear 
ance in ten months as conductor of 
the Connecticut Symphony. Mr. Perlea 
has been recently suffering from a 
serious illness 

Garden City, N. ¥ Adelphi Col- 
lege presented its first concerts of the 
1959-60 season featuring Edith Eisler 
and Michael Davis, violinists; and 
Sophia Steffan, mezzo-soprano. 


Columbia University was 
host to the five visiting 
from the Soviet Union 
takovich, Khrennikov, Kabalevskv, 
Dankevich, and Amirov, with the 
musicologist Yarustovsky, toured the 
school’s music department, visited the 
electronic music center, met with 
graduate composers, and lunched at 
the faculty club 


recently 
composers 
Messrs. Shos- 


Princeton. N. J.—Princeton Univer- 
sity has made plans for a new million 
dollar music building. The center por- 
tion of the building will house a two 
story rehearsal hall and there will be 
more than 20 practice 
gether with a library, storage 
classrooms, and faculty offices 


rooms ca) 


space, 


Lawrence, Kan.—The University of 
Kansas is nlanning their second Svm 
posium of Contemporary American 
Music, to be held next May. The guest 
composer at the Symposium will be 
Bernard Rogers 


The Mannes College of Music is 
planning an experimental laboratory 
for composers and performers. The 
will composers an oppor 
tunity to have works read, nerformers 
a chance to read new music, and the 
public a chance to hear the works 
together with informal discussions by 
the composers 


series give 


Bloomington, Ind 
concertmaster of the 
chestra, will 


Josef Gingold, 
Cleveland Or 
join the Indiana Univer- 
sity music school faculty next Sen 
tember as professor of violin. Since 
joining the Cleveland Orchestra, Mr 
Gingold has served as head of 
the violin denartment of the Cleve 
land Music School Settlement. 


also 


The Piano Teacher's Congress of 
New York, meeting at the Carl Fischer 
Concert Hall on Nov. 5, presen‘ed 
Abram Chasins in a discussion of his 
new book. “The Van Cliburn Levend” 
Also on the program was an add~°ss 
by Howard Kasschau on new publi- 
cations from G. Schirmer and a group 
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of piano solos played by Jeaneane 
Dowis. 


Students from the class of Kathrine 
Parker, pianist and teacher, appeared 
in recital on Nov. 20 at the Knabe 
Piano Company, New York. Per- 
forming on the program were Mei 
Mei Meng, Joyce Kostka, Bethany 
Ladimer, Sharon Weinberg and Sandra 
Rivers. 


Carolina Segrera, formerly of La 
Scala Opera, has opened a_ vocal 
studio at 103 East 86th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Miss Segrera has recently 
returned from Italy, where, in addi- 
tion to coaching winners of the Ameri- 
can Opera Auditions for their Italian 
debuts, she gave two recitals in Milan 
accompanied by Giulio Confalonieri 
of La Scala. Next summer Miss Se- 
grera will be returning to Italy, where 
she will once again aid in promoting 
the careers of gifted American singers 


President’s Committee 
Publishes Calendar 


Washington, D. ¢ The President's 
Music Committee of the People to 
People Program has just published its 
second annual Calendar of Musical 
Activities in the United States. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Jouett Shouse, 
information was gathered from every 
State in the Union to make a total 
listing of over 6,000 music perform 
ances in 580 cities for 1959-6). The 
listings cover symphony, choral, band 
and jazz ballet, dance and 
chamber-music performances; recitals; 
folk festivals: and music 
workshops Ihe listings cover the 
winter concert season beginning in 
September 1959 and running through 
June 1960. 

The 168-page calendar, compiled 
by the non-profit Music Committee, is 
now available for $1.00 postpaid from 
The President’s Music Committee, 734 
Jackson Place N. W., Washington 6, 
D. ¢ 


concerts; 


Various 


USIA Names Adviser 
For World Programs 


The United States Information 
Agency today gave added emphasis to 
its OVerseas musical activities with the 
appointment of an Agency music ad 
viser rhe new position, 
part of USIA’s effort to achieve a 
better understanding abroad of Amer 
ican cultural life, has been filled by 
Angelo Eagon, of Huntington, W. Va 

Mr. Fagor, a pianist and a former 
ultural officer in Austria, will advise 
the Agency on its plans to acquaint 
more people abroad with American 
music and composers, and to have 
more American music played in con 
halls throughout the world. He 
also will serve as chief of the Agency's 
music branch, which sends American 
recordings and scores overseas 

Mr. Eagon attended the 
School of Music in New York and 
the College of Music in Cincinnati, 
Ohio He active in bringing 
American music to Austria, where he 
was a cultura! affairs officer for four 
years 


created as 


cert 


Juilliard 


Was 


Naumburg Foundation 
Elects Schuman 


At the annual Board of 
meeting of the Walter W 
Musical Foundation, held in New 
York, it was announced that the will 
of the late Walter W. Naumburg pro 
vided for a substantial trust for the 
continuation of the Foundation, which 


Directors 
Naumburg 


Participants in the Twelfth Annual Institute of Contemporary American 
Music at the Hartt College of Music in Hartford, Conn., were several 
Canadian composers. Standing from left to right: John Beckwith, com- 
poser; Charles J. Woodsworth, Consul General from Canada: John Wein- 


zweig and Jean Papineau-Couture, composers. Seated: Moshe Par 
Harry 
Chairman of the Institute; Murray 


president of Hartt College: 


Somers, 


wv, 


composer; Isadore Freed, 


Adaskin, composer; and Jean Marie 


Beaudet, of the Canadian Composers Festival Committee 


Canadian Composers 
Visit Hartt College 


Hartford, Conn Five visiting 
Canadian composers, whose music 
was being played at the Hartt College 
of Music’s 12th Annual Institute of 
Contemporary Music, enthusi 
astic approval of government support 
of the arts in a panel discussion held 
during the programs The visiting 
composers were John Weinzweig, of 
Foronto; Jean Papineau-Couture, of 
Quebec; Harry Somers, of Toronto; 


grave 


John Beckwith, also of 
Murray Adaskin of the University of 
Saskatchewan. Also present was Jean 
Marie Beaudet of the Canadian Com 
posers Festival Committee 


Toronto; and 


Iwo concerts bracketed the panel 
discussion. The nine works presented 
ranged from opera to chamber music 
Other attendance, 
whose music was played were Alex 
ander Brott, Jean Coulthard, 
Mercure, Oskar Morawetz, 
Morel, Barbara’ Pentland, 
Walter, and Healey Willan 


composers, not in 


Pierre 
Francois 
Arnold 





annually awards young 
Hall recital debuts. 
William Schuman was elected presi 
dent of the Board, the position which 
the late Mr. Naumburg held, and 
Louis Persinger and Newman Pearsall 
were re-elected vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively 


Town 


artusts 


Balanchine To Stage 


Ballets As Gift 


rhrough an arrangement with the 
Bureau of International Cultural Re 
lations of the United States Depart 
ment of State, George Balanchine will 
make a gift of his most celebrated 
works to state-supported ballet com 
panies in Europe. In a gesture of good 
will, the choreographer will take no 
fee or royalties for perform 
ances. The first three companies to 
benefit from this plan will be La 
Scala of Milan, the Royal Dutch 
Ballet, and the Royal Swedish Ballet 


these 


Orchestra League 
To Meet in St. Louis 


The 1960 American Symphony Or 
chestra League National Convention 
originally scheduled for Fort Wayn 
Ind., will be held instead at St. Lot 
Mo., June 16-18, 1960 The chat 
in locale was made by the Leas 
Board of Directors due to confi 
arising in hotel scheduling and fa 
ties in Fort Wayne 


Orchestra Book 
For Young Children 


‘Symphony for Simple Simor 
a children’s book written by the D 
rum twins, describing Simple ‘Si 
musical education by his friend, PI 
Harmonic. Simple Si learns all 
a symphony orchestra, its instr 


and conductor As 
each instrument, he speaks in rse 
and tells Si how to color the accom 
panying anopropriate illustrations At 
the end is a seating chart for the 
orchestra Ihe book ts available 
from the Women’s Symphony League 
of Austin, 311 Perry-Brooks Bldg 
Austin, Texas, for $1.25 


Phil describes 


American Musie Given 
By Arkansas Symphony 


Fayetteville, Ark A program de 
voted to works of American compos 
ers was given by the University of 
Arkansas-Fayetteville Symphony un 
der Marx Pales with Jerome Rappa 
port, pianist The program 
consisted of the Two Choric Dances 
by Paul Creston, Barber's Adagio for 
Strings, “New England Triptych” by 
William Schuman, and the Second 
Piano Concerto of Edward Mac 
Dowell 


SCHOOLS 


BERKLEY Summer Music School 
it Nasson College, Springvale, Maine. 
Flute, Piano. Individual Les- 
ons. Chamber Music, Art 

For brochure: Secy. 315 W. 98th St., N.Y.C. 


CORNELL OF IOWA 
Musi 
Paut Beckunetm, Ph.D., Director 
Home of oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


DALCROZE School of Music 


Only authorized Daleroze 


training school in the 
161 E. 73rd St., NYC 21 


as soloist 





Strings, 





Conservatory of 





teachers’ 
Americas 
TR 9-0316 











In the news 20 years ago 


Walter Olitzki as Beckmesser (center) is the only member of the cast 
in costume for the working rehearsal of “Die Meistersinger’’, given for the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild on Nov. 30, 1939, The “plainclothesmen” are, 
from the left, Leopold Sachse, stage director: Karin Branzell, Magdalene: 
Louis D'Angelo, Nachtigall: Charles Kullman, Walther: Herbert Janssen, 
Irene Jessner, Eva: and Nicholas Massue, Zorn 


Sachs; 


John Barbirolli makes his 
visit to Chicago leading the New 
Philharmon: n a benefit 


ther 


first 
York 


concert 


1939 


that Jean 
en wounded as the re 


IMmMor 


Wide World 


ult of a Soviet air raid of Helsinki, 
anxiety for his welfare is felt through 
out the United State 

1939 


Ernest Schelling, pianist, composer 
and conductor, dies at his New York 
home at the are of 63 





“PRICELESS” GUIDE COVERS 99% 
OF ALL SACRED SOLOS IN PRINT 


“An answer to my prayers!” says 
singing teacher J.H.W., Washing- 


ton. “Priceless!” says 


organist 


M.C.O., Ohio. A GUIDE TO MUSIC 
IN WORSHIP ($3.95) gives keys, 
ranges, text descriptions, arrange- 
ments, publisher, copyright of over 
4,000 sacred solos. PLUS lists by 
special days and holidays of hun- 
dreds of songs—with special listing 





of Biblical songs by Bible chapter 


and verse 


Offered to You For Ten-Day 


Free Examination! No Risk! 


Thousands of copies now in use 


by singing teachers, organists, 
soloists, church music committees. 
So important it even became a 
Book Club. 
Broadcast Music, Inc. “Of 


Moore, the 


choice of Pulpit 
says: 
greot value. Edgar 
is to be commmended.” 


Carl Fischer, Inc 


author, 
“A most helpful 
to all 


aid. Extremely valuable 


concerned with sacred solos.” 


CHANNEL PRESS, 
GREAT NECK 13, NEW YORK 


For ten-day free examination, 
please send me ..... wae 
copy (copies) of A GUIDE TO 
MUSIC IN WORSHIP. If | de- 
cide to keep it, you will bill 
me for $3.95. If for any reason 
the book does not satisfy me, | 
will return it to you. 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 
ZONE 








1939 

Giovanni Martinelli sings his first 
Iristan with the Chicago Opera op- 
posite Kirsten Flagstad. Mr. Marti- 
nelli quotes Wagner as having wished 
the role to be sung by an Italian thus 
silencing surprise at his shift from the 
Italian repertoire. 


1939 
The newly organized San Antonio 
Symphony opens its first season with 
Max Reiter conducting. The program 
includes works of Rossini, Tchaikov 
sky, Sibelius and Franck. 
1939 
Georges Enesco has been stricken 
ill and will be unable to fulfill his two 
week engagement as guest conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic. 


1939 


Artur Bodanzky, famous conduc 
tor of the Metropolitan Opera, dies in 
New York. Mr. Bodanzky had been 
with the Metropolitan for 24 years 
and would have been 62 in Decem 
ber 


1939 


Igor Stravinsky is guest conductor 
of the Boston Symphony in a program 
of his works. With Sanroma as soloist, 
the concert consists of the “Jeu de 
Cartes”, Capriccio for piano ard or 
chestra, Suite from “Petrouchka”’, and 
the “Symphony of Psalms” 


1939 


The Berkshire Music 
founded with Serge Koussevitzky as 
director. Mr. Koussevitzky will teach 
conducting; Herbert Graf, opera stag 
ing: and Aaron Copland and Paul 
Hindemith, composition 


1939 
James Melton is engaged by the 


Chicago City Opera and will appear 
in “Madama Butterfly” and “Mignon” 


Center is 





Oregon Orchestra 
Gives Premiere 


Ore.—Robert Mann, a 
distinguished alumnus of the Port 
land Junior Symphony, was guest 
soloist and conductor of a composi 
tion of his own at the first concert 
of the orchestra’s 36th season, Nov 
28. Mr. Mann is now a faculty mem 
ber of the Juilliard School in New 
York Jacob Avshalomov, Junior 
Symphony conductor, stepped from 
the podium after intermission so that 
Mr. Mann might lead the orchestra 
in his own delightful fable titled “The 
lerrible-Tempered Conductor’, fea 
turing his wife Lucy Rowan as nar 
rator. Both traveled from New York 
City for the event which has been 
arranged as part of Oregon’s Cen 
tennial celebration 


Portland, 


Community of Canada 
Names New Directors 


Ottawa, Ont.—Community Con 
certs of Canada, Ltd., has announced 
the election of three new members to 
its board of directors: Mrs. J. A. Wil 
kinson, of Sydney, Nova Scotia; Phil 
Leclerc, of Baie Comeau, Quebec; and 
Russell E. Hachborn, of London, On 
tario. All three are members of the 
executive board of the Community 
Concert Associations in their respec 
tive cities. 

The annual meeting of the board 
will be held in November. Outgoing 
directors who have completed their 
two-year terms, are J. F. Willis, of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; L’abbé Georges 
Beaulieu, of Rimouski, Quebec; and 
Roy Cole, of Hamilton, Ontario 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 


ATLANTA: Katherine Skogstad, Atian- 
ta Journal. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Public 
Library, Lafayette Square. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, 5813 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago 37. 

CINCINNATI: Eleanor Bell, Cincinnati 
Post and Times-Star, 800 Broadway 

CLEVELAND: Cleve- 
land Press. 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van- 
derbilt Ave. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 

DETROIT: Richard Fandel, 
Robson. 

KANSAS CITY: Blanche 
Newbern Hotel, 525 
Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, Los 
Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711 81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Arthur Bloomfield, 
2229 Webster St. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 4558 
9th Ave., N.E. 


WASHINGTON 
No. Glebe Rd., 


Bellows, 


Frank Hruby, 


16882 


Lederman, 
East Armour 


1515 


Charles Crowder, 43145 
Arlington 7, Va 


Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenos Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
redon 336, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 

Dorian Le Gallienne, 24 Orrong 
Road, Arnadale, Melbourne S.E. 
3, Victoria. 

AUSTRIA: Erwin von Mittag, Franzis- 
kaner Platz 1, Vienna 1. 

BELGIUM: Edouard 
d’Arlon 22, Brussels. 

BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro 

CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 4 Farnham 
Ave., Toronto 7. 

ENGLAND: Harold’ Rosenthal, 6 
Woodland Rise, London, N. 10. 

FRANCE: Claude Rostand, 7 rue Cher- 
noiz, Paris 16. 

GERMANY: H. H.. Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Podbielskialle 65. 

Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott- 
weil, Wurttemberg. 

ITALY: Peter Dragadze, Via San Vin- 
cenzo 8, Milan. 

William Weaver, Via del Consolato 
6, Rome. 

MEXICO: Manuel Aguilar, Jr., Sierra 
Juitepec 115, Mexico 10, D. F 

NETHERLANDS: Lex van _ Delden, 
Het Parool, N. Z. Voorburgwal 225, 
Amsterdam. 

PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 363 rua Antonia Carneiro, 
Porto. 

SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, No. 58 Arda, 
Madrid. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Dragan Lisac, Petrinj- 
ska 6, Zagreb. 
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OBITUARIES 


Villa-Lobos Dies; Brazilian 
Composed Over 2,000 Works 


Rio de Janeiro. Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, famed Brazilian composer, 
died here on Nov. 17 of uremia fol- 
lowing a prolonged illness. 

Villa-Lobos was the most widely 
known composer of South America. 
His output was prodigious — over 
2,000 compositions, many strongly 
nationalistic in design and feeling. Of 
his own music, he wrote, “I am a 
sentimentalist by nature and at times 
my music is downright sugary, but I 
never work by intuition. My processes 
of composition are determined by cool 
reasoning. Everything is calculated, 
constructed”. He once produced for 
a visitor a sheet of graph paper with 
chromatic tones marked in the verti- 
cal lines, and the rhythmic values in 
the horizontal lines. “This is how I 
compose”, the composer remarked 
He did not wait upon inspiration 
Any outline, any graph could serve 
him for a melody. Once he traced the 
outline of a mountain range of Brazil, 
transferred it on graph paper and 
harmonized it. He also “millimetred 
and harmonized the New York sky 
line’, and arranged it for orchestra 
to be played at the opening of the 
1940 New York World's Fair 


Experimental Nature 


His experimental 
itself in a programmatic way in his 
music. Jungle cries, native street 
bands, and other aspects of his coun 
try colored his scores. He was an 
adept contrapuntist and his clothing 
of Bach style in Brazilian garb is 
well-known. Villa-Lobos wrote of 
the works he called “Bachianas Bra- 
sileiras”: “This is a special kind of 
musical composition based on an in 
timate knowledge of the great works 
of J. S. Bach and also of the com- 
poser’s affinity with the harmonic, 
contrapuntal and melodic atmosphere 
of the folklore of the northeastern re 
gion of Brazil. | consider Bach a 
universal and rich folkloristic source, 
deeply rooted in the folk music of 
every country of the world. Thus 
Bach is a mediator among all races 

Outside of his chamber music, most 
of his output was characteristically 
programmatic. One of his 
nificent works, “Amazonas”, portrays 
the erotic experiences of an Indian 
virgin beset by the Gods of the tropi 
cal winds and the monsters of the 
jungle. The orchestral writing is ex 
traordinary in its use of string har 
monics of the entire overtone series 
and the novel use of the strings play- 
ing below the bridge Villa-Lobos 
wrote a number of works labeled 
“Choros”. These works represent a 
new form in musical composition in 
which a synthesis is made of different 
types of Brazilian music, Indian and 


nature revealed 


most sig 
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STUDIO APT. FURNISHED, Hote! 
Ansonia, Bway & 73rd St., NYC. Perfect 
for musician. Grand piano. 2!/. rooms, 
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Louise Neumann 


Heitor Villa-Lobos 


popular, reflecting in its fundamental 
elements the rhythm and character 
istic melodies of the people. The na- 
tive melodies, which appear now and 
then in the music, are invariably modi- 
fied by the author's individual treat 
ment. His harmonic procedure also 
represents a complete stylization of 
the original. His spirit of innovation 
found expression in unusual technical 
effects, the use of new scales based on 
a special intervallic series, and for 
midable superpositions of harmonies 

Heitor Villa-Lobos was born in Rio 
de Janeiro on March 5, 1887. (This 
has been definitely established from 
the registries of the Colégio Pedro II 
in Rio de Janeiro where the composer 
was a pupil.) His first instruction 
came from his father, a gifted ama- 
teur. The instruction the elder Villa- 
Lobos gave his son on the cello 
formed the nucleus of the composer's 
musical training. On the death of 
his father, Villa-Lobos went to work 
in theatres, movie houses, and cafes 
to help support the family. This was 
probably his first contact with Bra 
zilian popular music 


“Discovered” by Rubinstein 


By 1919 he had 
recognition in his country but was 
“discovered” by the outside world in 
the person of Artur Rubinstein. The 
pianist met the composer and included 
several of his piano pieces in his 
repertoire. He further persuaded a 
group of wealthy men to finance a 
trip for Villa-Lobos to Paris. He ar- 
rived in Paris in 1922 and announced 
to his musical colleagues there, “I 
didn't come here to study. I came 
to show you what I have done”. He 
remained there for about eight years, 
composing 

When he returned to Brazil, Villa 
Lobos was appointed supervisor and 
director of music education in the 
public-schools. He organized huge 
choruses drawn from the schools to 
promote his revolutionary educational 
ideas. He taught the massed students 
in short time to sing intricate four- 
part a cappella music. He called his 
new system, “orpheonic concentra- 
tion”. The children vocalize on given 
vowels or consonants, without definite 
pitch. While vocalizing, the children 
sway to and fro. Then they sing 
chords in thirds, one note after the 
other, to a fixed set of words. 

His educational campaign led to 
the establishment of his own Con- 


obtained limited 


servatorio Nacional de Canto Orfeon 
ico in 1942. In 1931 he assumed the 
post of director of the Department 
of Music Education. In this capacity 
he invented new systems of music 
notation, one of which consisted of 
hand signals to train musical illiter- 
ates. He also was responsible for es- 
tablishing national choruses through- 
out his country and gave Brazilians 
their first hearings of such works as 
Beethoven's Missa Solemnis and the 
Bach B minor Mass. 

He represented Brazil in 1936 at 
the Prague Congress of Education 
The next year he was made an honor 
ary member of the Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia in Rome. By now, his 
fame had spread beyond the confines 
of Brazil, and he led orchestras in 
Paris, Brussels, Barcelona, Warsaw 
and Buenos Aires in performances of 
his music. By his first arrival in the 
United States in 1944, he was hailed 
as South America’s greatest composer 
He was engaged to conduct his own 
works with such orchestras as_ the 
Werner Janssen Symphony in Los 
Angeles, the Boston Symphony, and 
the New York Philharmonic. A special 
program of his works was given by 
the League of Composers, and uni 
versities in New York and California 
bestowed honorary degrees on him 
He built up a wide following in this 
country and was an especially wel 
comed visitor in New York. He was 
twice honored by New York's City 
Hall on two birthdays. His most re 
cent appearance here was at last sum 
mer’s Empire State Festival where he 
conducted a program entirely devoted 
to his music. 


Diversified Compositions 


Among Villa-Lobos’ 
are his numerous 
eiras’, especially No. 5; the Con 
certo for Piano and Orchestra No 
5; “Alvorada Na Floresta Tropical”; 
“Serestas”; the many and varied 
“Choros’; “Amazonas”; Rudepoema”, 
dedicated to Artur Rubinstein; two 
concertos for cello and orchestra; 11 
symphonies; “Malazarte”, an opera 
produced in the United States in 1948 
“Madalena”, an operetta first pro 
duced in Los Angeles and _ later 
brought to New York: and an im 
mense choral work. “Descobrimento 


major works 


“Bac hianas Brasil 


do Brasil”. His music is frequently 
performed by American orchestras 
and his major works are available in 
this country on long-playing records 
Villa-Lobos lay in state in the Mini- 
stry of Education in Rio de Janeiro 
prior to burial, and President Juscel 
ino Kubitschek of Brazil led the tri- 
butes to the composer. An hour be 
fore his funeral, a choral group sang 
the composer's “Mass of Sao Sebas 
tiao” from the steps of the Municipal 
Theatre, and at the graveside in Sao 
Joao Batista Cemetery, a children’s 
choir sang his “Silence”. The com 
poser is survived by his wife, Lucilia 

Guimaraes Villa-Lobos 
John Ardoin 


EGON KORNAUTH 


Vienna.—Egon Kornauth, Austrian 
composer, died here on Oct. 28, at the 
age of 78. Born in Olmiitz, Kornauth 
completed his studies in Vienna under 
Robert Fuchs, Franz Schreker, and 
Franz Schmidt. In 1912, he was 
awarded the Austrian State Prize for 
a Sonata for Viola. He is best known 
for his chamber works and his songs 
Following World War II, he taught at 
the Salzburg Mozarteum, and in 1954 
he was appointed a member for life of 
the Art Senate at the Austrian Minis 
try of Education 


JOSEF BONIME 


Westport, Conn Josef Bonime, 
composer, pianist, and conductor, died 
here on Nov. 8 at the age of 69 

Mr. Bonime began touring in 1918 
as accompanist to many artists, among 
them Mischa Elman. In 1925, he en 
tered the field of radio broadcasting 
and in 1929, he conducted the CBS 
Symphony. In 1933 he was with the 
faculty of the Juilliard School of 
Music where he lectured on the art of 
accompanying 


ABRAHAM SKULSKY 


Venice Abraham Skulsky, 53 
American music critic, died here on 
Nov. 22. Mr. Skulsky, who was born 
in Belgium, contributed articles to the 
New York Herald Tribune, Musical 
AMERICA and various record maga 
zines At the time of his death he 
was lecturing on modern music in 
Venice 
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DAVID OISTRAKH 


The Celebrated Soviet Violinist 


JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 








BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





MIMI BENZELL 


Soprano 


ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 








EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 








RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 


CARROLL GLENN 





Violinis: 


SZYMON GOLDBERG 


Violinis: 





HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 





GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 





DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 











FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 





HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
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Minneapolis Civie Group 
Plays New Helm Work 


By Pau &. Ivory 


Minneapol Although the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Antal Dorati, conductor, played on Nov. 
20 with Robert and Gaby Casadesus, pianists, as 
soloists, th oncert had been preceded Nov. 18 
and was to be followed Nov. 21 by two other 
events that ibly had more far-reaching musical 
significance tor the Twin Cities. These events 
could not o well attended by the public, for 
the Minneapolis Symphony has been enjoying 
a packed Northrop auditorium all this fall, and, 
indeed, the second event, a recital of contemporary 
music by Dwight Peltzer, young pianist, scarcely 
drew 100 to the First Unitarian Society auditorium 


But the first of them, the opening concert of 
the eighth ison by the Civic Orchestra of 
Minneapolis, in Fish Auditorium, should be prop- 


erly noted as an approximate date of its coming 


of ag The orchestra has been blessed with fine 
leadership from its beginning, and the present 
conductor, Thomas Nee, who is serving this sea 
son also interim Assistant Conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, can claim for the o1 
chestra it htful place as a second serious mus 
ical grour upporting, not seeking to rival, the 
Minneapolis Symphony in enriching the musical 
life of the northern Midwest 

Consisting of nearly 90 players, it has no soft 
spots among its sections, and needs to fear play- 
ing none of the standard repertory, only a few 
of the most complicated or far-out of contem- 
porary compositions that would give any orches 
tra difficulty 


Weiser Soloist in “Burleske” 


Good programming has been consistent with 
Mr. Nee: so on the night of Nov. 18 there was 
1 sprightly reading of Mozart’s Overture to the 
Abduction from the Seraglio”, and a reminder 
that Tchaikovsky wrote a Symphony No. 2, in 
C minor, that is not bad Ihe fact that the or- 
chestra is a superb accompanying instrument was 
demonstrated in its reading of Richard Strauss’s 
Burleske with Bernhard Weiser, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota music faculty, as piano 
Both drew from the work all that was 
possible in the way of expression and fire 

By no means for the first time, the orchestra 
had a commissioned work to play, a commission 
given by the Center Arts Council to Everett Helm 
for a Sinfonia da Camera. It was an interesting 
piece for strings and five soloists: Tony Danby, 
oboe; Arnold Caswell, clarinet; Roy Johnson, 
bassoon; Elaine Davis, horn; and Bernhard Weiser, 
piano The slow second movement, largely a 
ponderous march with soloists playing high in 
their range leveloped the greatest continuity 
of thought and climax of expression. The outer 
movement especially the ending one, seemed 
discursive, and the work appeared in need of a 
unifying, final-type of last movement 

The Twin City Society for Contemporary Music 


soloist 


presented a dedicated-to-modern-music pianist, 
Dwight Peltzer, on the evening of Nov. 22 His 
just-long-enough program (about one hour's play- 
ing time) included works by the masters Alban 


Berg (Sonata, Op. 1) and Anton Webern ( Varia- 
tions, Op. 27) and by some composers who seem 
about to come into their own 


Works by Gutsche, Fortner 
One \ Gene Gutsche, represented by a fine 


Sonata, Op. 6, No. 3, given an excellent perform 
ance by Mr. Peltzer Another was Wolfgang 


Fortner ("Six Elegies”), who is well known abroad 
but not yet he It was good to hear in this 
contemporat omposition such strong and un- 
abashed ostinato 4 Study for Piano, by Earle 
Brown. had * duplicated and passed out 
to th dien It was elliptical, only a skeleton 
for th rformer to fill out by going ahead and 
taki hance Played in three renditions, in 
the last « he music was turned upside down and 


1} 


ickwards also The sixth composer 
! was Eric Stokes, with some frankly 
Games”, Op. 8, No. | 


Vinneapolis news on page 8) 
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Season 1960-61 





THEODORE LETTVIN 


Pianist 





ROBERT MERRILL 


Baritone, Metropolitan Opera 





NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 





TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 





GIORGIO TOZZI 


Basso, Metropolitan 
& San Francisco Operas 





VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 





LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 





ZVI ZEITLIN 


Violinist 





The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON COLDRERG 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRALDAS 





The PAGANINI Quartet 


HENRI TEMIANKA, CHARLES LIKOVE 
DAVID SCHWARTZ, LUCIEN LAPOKTE 





RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 
Robert Rudie, Conductor 





NEW DANISH QUARTET 


ARNE SVENDSEN, PALLE HEICHELMANN, 
KNUT FREDERIKSEN, PIERRE R. HONNENS 





TEMIANKA Little Symphony 


Group of 17 
Henri iemianka, Conductor 
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Revised Chavez Opera 


Heard in Mexico City 


By Noe Linpsay 

Mexico City.— The Mexican pre- 
miére of Carlos Chavez's “Love Pro- 
pitiated” (formerly known as “Panfilo 
and Lauretta”) at the Bellas Artes 
Theatre Oct. 28, represented the first 
time an opera was given here in 
English. The occasion was truly an 
expression of American-Mexican co- 
operation: the libretto is by Chester 
Kallman, and the soloists also were 
Americans; the composer-conductor, 
Chavez, the stage director, and the 
chorus were Mexican. 

[he opera has undergone a series 
of alterations since its first perform- 
ance in New York two years ago. The 
title was changed, the libretto re- 
vised and tightened and, most impor- 
tant of all, the music rescored for 
full orchestra, giving more depth to 
the work and more grateful support 
to the singers. Much that seemed 
angular and astringent in the first 
version for a handful of instruments 
now is revealed as natural and easy 
when absorbed into the flow of a 
full body of strings. This must surely 
be the way in which the work was 
originally conceived 

“Love Propitiated” is a highly sym- 
bolic opera which makes its psycho- 
logical points by the ingenious device 
of using plays within the play to re- 
veal the true state of mind of the 
characters. To read the synopsis 
gives an idea of enormous complexity, 
but when presented by a group of 
intelligent singers who can also act, 
the opera is perfectly simple and 
deeply moving 

The American poet Chester Kall- 
man has given Chavez a fine libretto 
in which the cast are refugees from 
the plague in medieval Italy, shut up 
in a country villa and acting plays to 
each other to pass the time. The de- 
vice is excellent. The plays are not 
only illuminating but lively in them- 
selves, as is the main plot with its 
sinister combination of the plague 
circling the walls without and dissen- 
sions just as deadly within. 


Staging by Salvador Novo 

As staged by Salvador Novo, the 
opera has some static moments, but 
full advantage is taken of every op- 
portunity for dramatic effect. The 
drama requires great precision of act- 
ing. To make its point, the players 
must be capable of subtlety and be 
endowed with extreme versatility. Mr. 
Novo was fortunate indeed to have 
had the spirited co-operation of such 
talented young American soloists as 
Sarah Fleming, soprano; Elaine 
Bonazzi, contralto; Jon Crain, tenor; 
Harve Presnell, baritone, and Craig 
Timberlake, bass. They all demon- 
strated that English is singable if the 
singers are good and, of course, if it 
1S good English. 

Chavez ranks with the most original 
contemporary composers. Though his 
opera is pure and_ unmistakable 
Chavez and contains everything that 
implies, he managed to give his sing- 
ers grateful melodic lines. The greater 
part of the last act is frankly and 
open-throatedly lyrical, crowned with 
a melody that people were humming 
as they left the theatre. But Chavez 
has been able to encompass lyricism 
without falling back on models. He 
achieved it by sheer musical invention 
and without abandoning his predilec- 


tion for uncompromising dissonance 
and polytonality. 

There are some very fine arias, 
notably “Lazarus I am”, and the big 
melody sung by the contralto leading 
into the finale. But perhaps the most 
successful parts in “Love Propitiated” 
are the ensembles, notably those clos- 
ing the second and third acts 

Curiosity had been running high in 
Mexico to see what Chavez would do 
with an opera. His symphony “Anti- 
gone” and his ballet “The Daughter 
of Colchis” has shown what command 
he has for dramatic effect. But no one 
could have forseen the warmth of his 
lyricism and the genuine singability 
of his vocal writing. Taken as a 
whole, the opera is a profoundly mov- 
ing experience in maturity and depth 
and deserves to be widely known 


La Scala Opera 
Season Announced 

Milan.—La Scala Opera has an- 
nounced the 1959-60 season will open 
on Dec. 7 with “Otello” to be sung by 
Mario del Monaco, Leonie Rysanek, 
and Tito Gobbi. Other operas and 
ballets to be given included “Le 
Nozze di Figaro”, “La Sonnambula”, 
“Les Troyens’, “Ballo in Maschera”, 
“Aida”, “Boris Godunov”, “Carmen”, 
“Parsifal”, “Hansel und Gretel’, 
“Andrea Chenier” “Turan- 
dot”, “Macbeth” by Bloch, “Fedra” 
by Pizzetti, “Doctor Faust” by 
Busoni, “Les Sylphides”, “Le palais 
de cristal’, “Serenade”, “La peri” 
“Fantasmi al Grand Hotel” (ballet 
world premiere), and “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme” 

Seven works will be 
Piccolo Scala 


‘Tosca’, 


given at the 
including “Le astuzie 
femminile” by Cimorosa, “Lo frate 
*‘nnamorato” by Pergolesi, “Il barbiere 
de Siviglia” by Paisiello, “Sette can- 
zoni” by Malipiero, “Mavra”’, “La 
notte di un nevrastenico” by Rota 
(world premiere), and “Der Revisor” 
of Egk 

Four American singers have 
engaged for this season: Leontyne 
Price, who will make her debut in 
“Aida”; Cornell MacNeil for “Aida” 
and “Ballo in Maschera”; Margherita 
Roberti for ‘Tosca” and “Doctor 
Faust”; and Gloria Lane for “Car 
men” and “Boris Gedunov” 

Other singers for next season in- 
clude Fedora Barbieri, Teresa Ber- 
ganza, Rosanna Carteri, Fiorenza 
Cossotta, Regine Crespin, Gigliola 
Frazzoni, Christel Goltz, Rita Gorr, 
Christa Ludwig, Elena Nicolai, Birgit 
Nilsson, Madga Olivero, Clara Pe- 
trella, Graziella Sciutti, Giulietta Sim- 
ionato, Renata Scotto, Renata Telbal- 
di, Ettore Bastianini, Boris Christoff, 
Franco Corelli, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Sandor Konya, Gianni Raimondi, 
Nicola Rossi Lemeni, Dimiter Uzu- 
nov, Ivo Vinco, and Nicola Zaccaria. 

Conductors will include Bruno Bar- 
toletti, Gianandrea Gavazzeni, Her- 
bert von Karajan, Rafael Kubelik, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Nino Sanzogno, 
Hermann Scherchen, and Luciano 
Rosada. 


been 





Norwalk, Conn. — The Norwalk 
Symphony will have three subscription 
concerts in its forthcoming 1959-60 
season. Soloists who will appear with 
the orchestra are Isaac Stern, Eugene 
List, and Leonard Rose. 
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Return of the great Spring of 1961 


Concertgebouw Orchestra 


OF AMSTERDAM 
EUGEN JOCHUM, BERNARD HAITINK, Conductors 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
First time to the Pacific Coast 


First Pacific Coast Availability since 1955 Winter of 1961 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Return of the top recording maestro Fall of 1960 


Mantovani and his Orchestra of 45 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


London ffrr Records 


First American Appearance of the Celebrated Yugoslav Chorus 


Belgrade University Chorus 


BOGDAN BABICH, Conductor—-80 Mixed Voices 
One of the world’s greatest choruses. 


Repeated winners of International Contests. 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


The Boston Opera Production of 


La Boheme 


Puceini’s Opera Sung in English by Company of 45 

PHYLLIS CURTIN and LOIS MARSHALL 
will alternate as Mimi 

Judson, O'Neill & Judd Artistic Director 


Fifth Tour! 


Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MELISSA HAYDEN, KENNETH JOHNSON, 
VERONIKA MLAKAR, BARBARA STEELE, Corps de Ballet 
Orchestra conducted by Neal hayan—Company of 50 


Kurt Weinhold January-March 1961 


, 
Personal Direction: Sarah Caldwell 


Ruth Page's 


Personal Direction: 


6th Record Breaking Tour 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


Personal Direction: 


Direct from Madrid 


Ballet Espanol - Ximenez-Vargas 


Company of 14 Dancers, Flamenco Singers and Guitarists 
“a stunning program of Spanish Dance.” 
Walter Terry—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Doulens & Wright 


New 4 Harry Belafonte Production 
First Tour of the RCA Victor Chorus 


The Belafonte Folk Singers 


ROBERT DeCORMIER, 


Personal Direction: Schang, 


Company of 21 
Personal Direction: 


Conductor 
indre Mertens 


First Transcontinental Tour — Jan. & Feb. 1960 


Robert Joffrey Theater Ballet 


{and Orchestra) 
Artistic Director, Robert Joffrey 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Reserve Now for 1960-61 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of II Noah Greenberg, Director 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Columbia and Decca Records 


Return by Overwchelming Demand 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, 
Company of 65 with Soloists, Chorus and Dancers 
Produced in Vienna by Dr. Marcel Prawy, 
under the personal supervision of Andre Mertens 


Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 
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Personal Direction 
JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 


DAVID ABEL 


Violinist 


GEZA ANDA 


Pianist 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 


Pianist 


i 
Pianist 
neel Records 


RAY DUDLEY 


>: ‘ 
teinway Piano Pianist 


TODD DUNCAN 


Baritone 


ERIC FRIEDMAN 


Violinist 


EKUGENE LIST 


i 
Pianist 


DAVID LLOYD 


Tenor 


GEORGE LONDON 


Baritone 


OZAN MARSH 


Pianist 
JOHN McCOLLUM 

Tenor 
MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 


Baritone 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
Violist 


| MICHAEL RABIN 


Violinist 


SANROMA 


Baldu 


KLEANOR STEBER 


Pianist 


Soprano 


BRIAN SULLIVAN 


Tenor 
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Personal Direction 
KURT WEINHOLD 


Frances Beverly 


ARCHER and GILE 


International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 
Mezzo-Soprano 
WALTER CASSEL 
Baritone 
NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 
ALBERT DA COSTA 
Tenor 
LISA DELLA CASA 
Soprano 
IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


DONALD GRAMM 


Bass-Baritone 
LOUIS KENTNER 
Pianist 
WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 
Pianist 
JOHANNA MARTZY 
Violinist 


DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 


YEHUDI MENUHIN eitees 
LEONARD PNA . 
Pianist 
BERL SENOFSKY iain 
iolinist 
YI-KWEI SZE 
Bass-Baritone 


Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK 
ALEC 


Duo-Pianists 
TEMPLETON 
Pianist 
THOMAS 
Baritone 
TOTENBERG 


Violinist 


THOMAS L. 


ROMAN 
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Dorothy WARENSKJOLD | 


Soprano 


FRANCES YEEND 


Soprano 


Personal Direction 
ANDRE MERTENS 


LORENZO ALVARY 
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DAVID BAR- ILLAN 


Baldu Piano 


JORGE BOLET 


Basso 
Pianist 


Pianist 
EUGENE CONLEY 

Tenor 
FERNANDO CORENA 


Basso 


IRENE DALIS 


Mezzo- Soprano 


GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 


Tenor 


PHIL IPPE ENTREMONT 


Steinway Piano Pi: anist 


CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
Violinist 
MAUREEN FORRESTER 


Contralto 


HERMAN GODES 
JACQUES KLEIN | 
Steinway Piano *janist 
LEONTYNE PRICE 

GIULIETTA SIMIONATO- 


Mezzo-Soprano 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


o Opera, La Scala, Teatre Cole Tenor 


GERARD SOUZAY 


Baritone 


RENATA TEBALDI 


Soprano 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM WARFIELD 


Baritone 








